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LIBRAR 
EDITIONS 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
WITH THE SUPPLEMENT 


Chronologically arranged and edited with notes and indexes, by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE; 

the Supplement edited by PAGET TOYNBEE; with a large number of letters hitherto 

unpublished and numerous photogravure portraits of Walpole and his circle. In three styles. 

Demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, cloth, 18 vols.; Crown 8vo, on Oxford India paper, 9 vols; 
{ Crown 8vo, ordinary paper, 18 vols. 


THE*’CORRESPONDENCE OF GRAY, WALPOLE 
WEST, AND ASHTON, 1734-1771 


Including more than one hundred letters now first published. Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 
Copies printed on Oxford India Paper in one volume; in two vols., 
with 7 portraits and 6 facsimiles, 8vo, cloth. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN DONNE 


Edited by H. J. C. GRIERSON, from the old editions, with 3 portraits and facsimiles of 
title-pages and music. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, paper label, or dark blue cloth, gilt. 


THE POETICAL WORK OF ROBERT HERRICK 


Edited by F. W. MOORMAN, with facsimiles of title-pages and reproduction of the engraved 
titled with portrait of Herrick prefixed to the edition of 1648. 
8vo, cloth, paper label, or dark blue cloth, gilt. 


SPENSERS MINOR POEMS 


Edited by E. DE SELINCOURT from the earliest editions, with reproduction of original 
illustrations, title-pages and ornamental borders. &vo, cloth, paper label, 
or dark blue cloth, gilt. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


Edited by J. C. SMITH from the Quartos of 1590 and 1596, and the Folio of 1609. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, paper labels, or dark blue cloth, gilt. Also in 3 vols., forming a 
complete and gorgeous edition of the poetical works. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON 


SO 


IMD 


English, Latin, and Italian, edited after the original texts by H. C. BEECHING. 8vo, cloth, A 
paper label, or dark blue cloth, gilt. H 

= 

THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE & 
Including the Translation, edited by C. F. TUCKER-BROOKE from the first editions with a 
facsimile title-pages. Crown 8vo, on ordinary and on Oxford India paper. RS) 


ENGLAND’S PARNASSUS 
Or the Choycest Flowers of our Moderne Poets, compiled by ROBERT ALLOT, 1600, 
edited from the original by CHARLES CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, on ordinary 
and on Oxford India paper. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


35 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Oxrorp University Press 
American ‘Branch 
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Buffalo Bill 


Memories of 


YOUR LIBRARY 


SHOULD OWN 


THESE BOOKS 


By LOUISA F. CODY 


\ unique picture of a thrilling 
life, by Buffalo Bill’s wife. $2.50 net. 


COMTE 
An 


Mercier, The Fighting Cardinal 
By CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


\ sympathetic and exact study of 
this great Belgian. $2.00 net. 


intimate 
story of the greatest 
historical importance. 


2 vols. 97 


Westward with the 
Prince of Wales 


By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON 
\n amusing and character-reveal- 
ing study of a singularly human 


young man. $2.50 net 


The New World 


By FRANK COMERFORD 

\ study of the radical movement by 
man who secured the conviction 
“Reds” at Chicago. $2.00 net. 


FLEURY 
life 


the 
of the 


50 net. 


A Man of the People 


A PLAY. By THOMAS DIXON 
A vivid play depicting Abraham Lincoln at th 
crucial moment of his career. $1.75 net. 


The College and New America 


By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 

A rigid and thorough appraisal of the 

college and a new program for American educa 
$2.00 net. 


American 
tion, 


The American Engineers 


‘in France 


By WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS 
A complete and authoritative account of the great 
work of the engineers in the great war. $4.00 net. 


The Great Game of Business 


By J]. GEORGE FREDERICK 
The “Great Game of Business”—its rules, fine 
points, fascination, its services and rewards. For 
the forward-looking business man. $1.50 net. 


Morale 


PUBLISHERS 


The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct 
By G. STANLEY HALL 
The inspiration of morale applied to every spher« 
of human thought and endeavor. $3.00 net. 


Contemporary French Politics 
By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
In clear fashion French political life 
understandable and exceedingly interesting. 
net. 


The Skyline in English Literature 


By LOUIS WORTHINGTON SMITH and 
ESSE V. HATHAWAY 
All the great names are found here, their sig- 
nificance and historical place, and the works which 
have made them preeminent. $2.00 net 


The United States is the World War 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER 


The second volume completes this important 


is made 
$3.50 


his 


tory of America’s participation in the Great War. 
Will become a source book in American history. 
2 vols. $3.00 net each. 


History of American Journalism 
By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 
The history of the American newspaper 
men who have been responsible for its 
$2.50 net. 


Sociology, Its Development and Application 
By LAMES Q. DEALEY 
The rise of sociology, and its relation to other 
sciences, the development of social institutions, the 
factors to considered in progress. 
$3.00 net 
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The Irish Case 


Before the Court of Public 
Opinion 
P. WHITWELL WILSON 
“We can recommend this 
book as clearly the most 
succinct and convincing of all 
the testimony that has been 
given.”"—New York Globe. 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 
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Fundamentals 
of Prosperity 


ROGER W. BABSON 


@ President of Babson’'s 
Statistical Organization has 


an enviable reputation as a 
Ea keen observer of facts and con- 
ditions. A book of unusual 
interest to-day. Net $1.00 


“Shall a Man Live Again” 


25th Thousand 


PASSION FOR LIFE 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S GREATEST NOVEL 
“One of the finest, most significant and most absorbing stories of the great 
cataclysm that brought sorrow and suffering to most all of the world.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
A Romance of the Strongest Human Desire. With Colored Jacket. Cloth, $1.75 


CHINA, the Mysterious and Marvellous 


By VICTOR MURDOCK, Editor, Journalist, Congressman, Federal Trade 
Commisioner 
“One of the most refreshing and fascinating books of travel in a long time— 
There is not a tedious line in the book but it is all the more instructive for 
being so astonishingly entertaining.”"—Dr. Apert SHAw in the Review of Reviews. 
Illustrated, Net $2.50 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson 


By F. A. McKENZIE, author of “Korea’s Fight for Freedom” 

“It is impossible to understand the movement which resulted in the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment without a knowledge of Mr. Johnson's career—a 
sportsman in the best sense of the word, who has won the respect of his enemies 
in England and America.”—The Outlook. 

12mo. Cloth, Net $1.50 


With Grenfell on the Labrador 


By FULLERTON L. WALDO, Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 
Henry van Dyxe says: “A vivid picture of one of the finest men of our age— 
an excellent book of inspiration and encouragement.” 
Net $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL 
COMPANY 


A Tenderfoot 


JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D.D. 
Bride 


REY LL “Come Ye Apart” 
CLARICE E. RICHARDS — By again is it possible 
A romance of real experi- to set the richness of Dr 
ences A brightly written 


Jowett’s thoughts and distilla- 


story of a wirt-t bride suddenly tions of spiritual truths, that 
plunged into the varied experi- sparkle from his rare gifts.” 
ences of the “wild and wooley Net $1.50 
West.” Illustrated. Net $1.50 New York, 158 Fifth Ave. : 


Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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“Lest We For- 


g et” 


HUGH BLACK 


JUST 
OUT! 


view of Democracy, Patriotism, 
t! 


Intimate ! Revealing! ee Rights, Pacifisr 
. eague of Nations, m be 
ed to-day. sed 


Personal Recollections of 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


By FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D., Educ. Sec’y Church Peace Union. 


“A fascinating intimate view of the great iron-master and philanthropist,show- 
ing many phases of his life not generally known. A book written from an unusual 
association of many years that sparkles with interest and freshness 

Illustrated. Net $1.50 


Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


For Young Folks By H. G. TUNNICLIFF 


“Written especially for young folks. The whole story is told with such 
peculiar charm that once you begin reading you are loath to put it down until 
finished it.”"—Lookout. Illustrated. Net $1.25 


A New Mind 
for the New Age 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, 
President of Oberlin College 

Have we any right to speak 

of a new age? A work of 

great weight in these times of 

conflicting opinions and pmnzz- 

ling uncertainties. Net $1.50 


you have 


Troop “One” of the Labrador 


By DILLON WALLACE, author of “Ungava Bob,” 
A great feast is here spread for all those who admire courage, hardihood 
and what healthy boy does not? Dillon Wallace’s name as 


Net $1.75 


and square dealing- 
author is sufhcient guarantee. 


A Book for Every Man, Woman and Youth 


A People’s Life of Christ 


By J. PATERSON-SMYTH, author of “The Gospel of the Hereafter” 
A life of Christ which the average person will read for the sheer pleasure of 
reading it. It leaves in every reader's mind a clean, consecutive, unbroken view 
of the life of Jesus, with all the main incidents and teachings in the right places. 


A book for which we've long waited Net $3.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL 
| COMPANY 


Letters of 
Donald Hankey 


Author of “A Student in Arms” 


The London Times says: 

“These letters reveal the OOK 
zest of life in a man quick to 
respond to the challenge of 
those on whom the burdens of 
liie bore more heavily than on New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


himself.” Cloth. Net $2.50 
ia Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


Quiet Talks About 
REVELL Life After Death 


Ss. D. GORDON 


A new volume of “Qutet 
Talks which everyone wil! 
read to-day with keen interest 
and rare benefit. Net $1.25 
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‘* Please tell me how 


your patrons use your catalog with so few 

guides,” said a visitor upon examining a 
catalog of 60,000 cards with only a hundred 
guides. 


“They don’t. 
the reply. 


They ask the librarian,” was 


Numerous guides in a catalog are as necessary 
as street signs in a city — both make the pub- 
lic independent. 


Write to Library Bureau for information about 
their standard sets of printed guides for vari- 
ous types of libraries. 


Make the catalog easy for the public to use. 
Save your own time for creative work. 


Library Bureau can help you. Write today. 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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Two Kinds of Books 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


NoveMBER 15, 1920 


Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


its effect on values have received increasing 

attention from economists of late. Prob- 
ably all material objects deteriorate. But at one 
and of the scale we have objects whose deteriora- 
tion is so slow that it may be disregarded and at 
the other those whose usefulness depends direct y 
on their total consumption. If I own a dia- 
mond, I do not think of marking off a definite 
percentage of its value annually for deprecia- 
tion. Neither do I do so in the case of a ton 
of coal, for that which has been used is totally 
consumed and what is left is as good as ever. 
The actual decrease in value is easily ascer- 
tainable. But between these extreme cases there 
are thousands where deterioration is undoubted 
but not mathematically ascertainable. I know 
that my automobile is not worth as much as 
when I bought it. By what factor has it de- 
preciated? The only way to treat it is to as- 
sume for it a life of a certain number of years 
and mark off annually the fraction of its value 
that corresponds to the year just past. 

Books are like any other material property. 
Probably none correspond to the extreme cases 
mentioned above. None are as permanent as 
the diamond and none are used up as quickly 
and thoroly as coal, altho there are some ap- 
proaches to these limits, A book that is pre- 
served for its rarity may already be four hun- 
dred years old and may be expected to last, 
perhaps thousands of years more. On the other 
hand, a large library buys yearly several hun- 
dred copies of the Lang fairy books to take the 
place of an equal number consumed annually 
in the service of its readers. As with other 
property, however, most library books have an 
average life and depreciate during that life. 
The applicability of these facts to the insurance 


Tis depreciation of material property and 


of a library’s stock of books I have discussed 
elsewhere,” but their bearing is far wider. 

I conceive that we should bear in mind, in 
all our dealing with books, the distinction that 
some, like the diamond, are acquired for pres- 
ervation and others, like coal, for consumption. 
I am aware, of course, that even a diamond, 
by constant wear, loses an infinitesimal part of 
its substance, and that economy, to a degree, 
may be applied to the use of coal. Yet the 
fact remains that we buy diamonds to keep and 
coal to burn—carbon tho they both are. And 
if we are to consider these two classes only, all 
objects subject to sensible depreciation must be 
classed with the coal. Surely we buy an auto- 
mobile or a suit of clothes to be used up, not 
to keep. Use and depreciation go hand in hand. 

We have recognized this distinction to a cer- 
tain extent by dividing our stock into reference 
and issuable books; yet many reference books, 
probably most of those in regular use, are in 
the consumable class, while not infrequently 
an “issuable” (but never issued) book is in 
the other. 

Sometimes we find librarians treating a book 
belonging to one of these classes as. if it were 
in the other. The book, for instance, may be 
out of print and practically unreplaceable, yet 
it is still issued and is wearing out rapidly. In 
some cases this is the best end for it and it 
need never be replaced, but in others it is 
needed in the library and its aggregate useful- 
ness to the community would be increased by 
withdrawing it from the kind of use that it is 
now getting. 

Again, an unreplaceable book is often ac- 
quired for issue by inadvertence—sometimes an 


*A. L. A. Bulletin, January, 1917. 
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out of print title, sometimes an out of print 

edition. It wears out, and much time and labor 

are consumed in an effort to do the impossible— 

a task that should have been avoided at the 

outset. 

The lapse of time continually transfers books 

from one of these classes to the other, or would 
so transfer them, if they were properly watched. 
There are some libraries so tied up by injudi- 
cious clauses in bequests that free transfer is 
impossible. Others act as if they were tied, 
altho they are quite free. Few systematically 
inquire, when they buy or accept a book for 
issue, whether it is replaceable and is likely to 
remain so.. Some volumes, nominally replace- 
able, are so only upon heavy conditions. Such 
are often the numbers of long sets. Such a set 
may be made issuable because of the demand 
for certain volumes. These wear out and then 
the librarian learns for the first time that he 
must buy the whole set again to get the missing 
volumes. A good plan is to refuse to buy any 
such sets without a statement from the publish- 
ers in writing that they will replace single vol- 
umes lost or worn out. Even this is not all 
that the library wants. It should be able to 
duplicate the popular volumes largely without 
buying the others. Reflecting that this would 
destroy the raison d'etre of such sets, which is 
precisely to use the popular numbers to sell 
the unpopular ones, the librarian is tempted to 
discourage such proceedings by refusing to buy 
sets of any sort, even when he wants them. He 
can hadly go so far as this, however, for what 
has been said above applies equally well to 
works issued én several volumes, such as stand- 
ard histories. 

Ought we not to make in our records and 
reports the distinction that I am trying here to 
canphasize ? A man who had bought both dia- 
monds and coal would not think of lumping 
them together in his accounts as “carbon.” Yet 
two libraries may report the same expenditure 
for “books” when the bulk of one expenditure 
is for permanent addition to plant or equip- 
ment and most of the other is merely fuel for 
the annual operation of the library. 

4 trust | have not conveyed the impression 
that I regard the purchase of books for “con- 
sumption” as in any way unworthy or inferior. 
A “permanent” book may be bought merely 
as a curiosity. 4t may be a “vinegar bible,” for 
instance. This is the least worthy purpose 
for which library funds may be spent. On 
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the other hand, money put into books that 

are expected to wear out quickly in legitimate 

use may be sustaining the very life of the institu- 
tion. The distinction implies neither superiority 
nor inferiority on either side. 

Bearing this in mind, it would be very in- 
teresting to know just in what proportions the 
book-stock of a library is divided between these 
two classes. The ratio would be different, of 
course, in different kinds of libraries. In the 
large reference libraries, the permanent books 
would be proportionately greater; in such an 
institution as the John Crerar, for instance. | 
should expect it to be not far from one hun- 
dred per cent. On the other hand, in small 
popular libraries and in most branches, the 
preponderance would be quite in the other di- 
rection. If in two libraries of apparently the 
same size and character, for instance, two com- 
parable city public libraries, the proportion 
were notably different, the presumption would 
be that book-purchases in one had erred on 
one side or the other; at any rate it would be 
incumbent on both to show cause for the dif- 
ference. 

Unfortunately it would be very difficult to 
divide the book-stock of a large library into 
these two classes, and even if it were possible 
there would be a large intermediate class 
whose assignment to one or the other would 
he a matter of personal equation. It would 
be possible, however, for every library to re- 
port on the proportion of its books that it re- 
gards as issuable, which would give some 
slight clue to the proportion. This is rarely 
done by libraries. In the St. Louis report for 
1911-1912 (page 73) we did it, estimating 
225,000 books in what was then a total of 350.- 
000 and their average life at thirteen years. 

The proportional expenditure of the annual 
hook-appropriation for these two classes would 
also be interesting to know. The percentage 
of “consumable” books in an annual purchase 
would of course in every case be vastly larger 
than in the total of books on the shelves, for 
the very reason that they are consumable and 
consumed. One might spend annually the 
same sum for diamonds and coal, but he would 
not expect the values of the coal in his cellars 
and the gems in his safe to be the same at the 
expiration of ten years. The rate at which the 
“consumable” books are used up or, to put it 
differently, the average life of such books, is 
an especially vital bit of statistics. Libraries 
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occasionally give it for the whole institution, 
but the figure is meaningless, as it includes in 
the average an undetermined number of “per- 
manent” books. Thus a library with a large 
collection of such works might have a long 
average book-life, while its issuable collection 
was being wastefully used or was suffering in- 
jury in preventable ways. 

In the St. Louis Public Library our budget 
has, of course, an item for books, which in 
our case includes periodicals. Our official 
records show no further subdivision, but the 
librarian for his own guidance makes one, of 
which that for the current year may serve as 
an illustration. In the second column is given 
the estimated amount spent for what I have 
called “permanent” books in the various classes. 
The subdivision aids such an estimate, but it is 
still, of course, far from accuracy. 


“Permanent” 

Continuations ......... $1,500 $1,000 
Replacements ......... 19,159 3,300 
Issue (English) ....... 16,588 1,000 
aoa 1,500 500 
Children (special) ..... 3.500 0 
1,500 1,200 
1,000 900 
Applied Science ....... 1,000 200 
ere 50 40 
Library School ....... 50 40 
Stations (special) ..... 600 0 
Teachers’ Room ....... 520 250 


This would indicate that of the money spent 
annually for books about one-fifth goes for 
permanent enlargement and improvement of 
stock and four-fifths for operation. Of course, 
if all worn-out books were replaced and the 
operation of the library were perfectly regular 
from year to year, this four-fifths should equal 
the amount expended for replacements. The 
fact that it is approximately double is due in 
part, doubtless, to inaccuracy in the second 
column, which is a matter of guesswork, partly 
to the fact that all worn-out books are not re- 
placed, and partly to the steady increase in 
the amount expended for books. 

Although, as I have said, there is no question 
of inferiority between these two classes, it is 
quite possible that a given library is buying too 
much of one or the other, just as a man may 
spend too much for diamonds or be wasteful 
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with his coal. In particular I believe a libra- 
rian should question himself closely as he as- 
signs money for the purchase of consumable 
books. ‘There is no greater necessity when they 
are to be consumed for a useful purpose, but 
their consumption may be waste, pure and 
simple. And an injudicious purchase in this 
class is worse than that of a “permanent” book, 
because the latter expenditure is over, once for 
all, whereas in the other case, the book wears 
out promptly and its title goes into the re 
placement file. The fact that it has once been 
selected for purchase creates a presumption 
that it is needed again. Thus a mistake of this 
kind may involve the library in constant ex- 
penditure, especially where many duplicates 
are needed. 

Here as elsewhere, the existence of a waiting 
list is a great safeguard, provided such a list 
is continually revised. The man who has 
money to buy only about half what he wants is 
sure to buy more judiciously than he whose 
ample income makes comparison and selection 
unnecessary. 

In my experience, however, a waiting-list is 
much more usual with permanent than with 
consumable books. Our waiting list, for in- 
stance, in such departments as the Reference, 
Art, or Applied Science may amount in size to 
several years’ possible purchases, whereas of 
current popular books there are never more 
than a few hundred held over. This is largely 
due, of course, to the fact that such books are 
in demand quickly or not at all. If you have 
not money this year to buy the “Victorian 
County Histories of England,” you may put off 
your purchases a year, or five years; but if you 
are unable to buy the latest popular novel 
within a few months, the probability is strong 
that you will not buy it at all. This considera- 
tion is at the bottom of the advice, credited to 
Andrew Carnegie, that no novel be bought for 
a library until it is at least a year old. Very 
few librarians have followed this course—pos- 
sibly none have done it literally. I have never 
approved it and do not approve it now; but I 
do think that the distinction that has been made 
above should not be lost sight of in book- 
purchase, and that we should be sure, in buy- 
ing what I have called “consumable” books, 
that the results of their consumption will be 
a public service as great as could be rendered 
by the purchase of an equal value in “perma- 
nent” volumes. 
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The Agencies Working for Agriculture’ 


By MARY G. LACY 


HERE are certainly two ways in which one 
could take up this subject and probably 
many more: The first would be to classify 

agricultural organizations according to the off- 

cial or political unit under which they function 
and the other would be to classify them accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they exist. 
In the first case an outline would run some- 
what thus: 
I. International 
1. International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. 
2. International co-operative societies. 
3. World Agricultural Society. 
Il. National and regional 
1. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
2: Foreign departments of agriculture. 
3. National associations of special in- 
erests. 
4. Regional associations. 
Ill. State 
1. State departments of agriculture. 
2. State experiment stations. 
3. State agricultural societies 
4. State agricultural colleges. 
5. State extension departments. 
6. Farm bureaus. 
7. State marketing bureaus. 
IV. Business organizations with farm interests 
1. Chambers of commerce. 
2. Railroads. 
3. Business firms with goods to sell to 
farmers. 
4. Business organizations which buy 
from farmers. 
5. Insurance. 
6 Banks. 
The other classification of these agencies 
would be into two great classes as follows: 
I. Agencies which exist to increase the pro- 
duction of crops and livestock. 

II. Agencies which exist to promote the distri- 

bution of crops and livestock to the people. 


* This is one of a series of lectures planned by the 
Librarian of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, for 
the information of some agricultural librarians who 
took temporary work for the summer, in the Library 
of the Department, for the sake of the experience. 


Librarian, Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A knowledge of agricultural organizations is 
highly important to the agricultural librarian. 
It is as fundamental to good work as a knowl. 
edge of the architect’s plans is to the builder. 
It provides a place for one to “file” mentally 
agricultural knowledge when acquired, and by 
this act to co-ordinate it with what has preceded 
it. Everything, no matter how remote apparently, 
that relates to agriculture can then be stored in 
its proper niche in the framework which a 
knowledge of the organization provides, and the 
act of memory is greatly aided thereby. Other- 
wise our agricultural knowledge runs the risk 
of becoming a mere scrap heap thru which we 
must root hastily, and too often unsuccessfully, 
to find the bit of information we want. 

If ‘you will glance at the first outline you 
will see that “International” is the first head- 
ing, so we shall consider first the history and 
work of that remarkably successful organization 
known as the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. It owes its origin and success to two men 
primarily, Mr. David Lubin, who had the vision, 
and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy who made 
the realization of the vision possible. 

Mr. Lubin of California, conceived the idea 
of establishing an international organization 
which would foster the interests of agriculture 
in all the world thru mutual knowledge and co- 
operative endeavor. It is a mortification to us 
now to remember that here in our own country, 
where he was most anxious to have headquarters 
established, he was ridiculed as an unpractical 
idealist. In many other places he met with re- 
buffs and discouragement. He persisted, how- 
ever, and finally fired the interest of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel of Italy upon whose invitation 
delegates from practically all the larger nations 
of the world assembled at an international con- 
ference in Rome in 1905. This conference 
formulated a treaty under which, upon the rati- 
fication of the various nations, the Institute was 
permanently established. The countries support- 
ing it financially are fifty-eight, and they repre- 
sent more than ninety-eight per cent of the 
population of the entire world. King Victor 
erected a “palace” in 1908 as headquarters for 
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the Institute and provided an annual fund of 
about $60,000 towards its support. The greater 
part of its budget, however, is supplied by the 
adhering nations, on a co-operative basis, from 
subscriptions ranging from $500 to $8000 a 
year. Additional appropriations are made by 
many nations for the translation of the publica- 
tions of the Institute into their own language. 
from the original French which is the official 
language of the Institute. The total income from 
all sources. including the sale of publications is 
about $250,000 per annum. Of this amount the 
United States contributes $16,600 which includes 
the production of English editions of the publi- 
cations. and the support of a permanent repre- 
sentative at Rome 

The aim of the Institute is well set forth in 
a letter of King Victor Emmanuel’s in 1905. He 
said in part: 
“Farmers who generally form the most num- 
erous class in a country and have everywhere 
influence on the destinies of nations. 
they remain isolated make sufficient 
provision for the improvement of the various 
crops and their distribution in proportion to the 
needs of consumers, nor protect their own inter- 
ests on the market. which, as far as the more 
important produce is concerned, is tending more 
and more to become one market for the whole 
world. Therefore, considerable advantage might 
he derived from an international institute, which, 
with no political object. would undertake to 
study the conditions of agriculture in the various 
countries of the world, periodically publishing 
reports on the amount and character of the 
crops, so as to facilitate production, render com- 
merce less expensive and more rapid, and estab- 
lish more suitable prices. This Institute, com- 
ing to an understanding with the various na- 
tional ofhces already existing for the purpose, 
would also supply information on the condi- 
tions of agricultural labor in various localities 
so as to serve as a safe and useful guide for 
emigrants. promote agreements for mutual de- 
fence against diseases of plants and animals 
where individual action is insufficient, and finally 
would exercise an action favorable to the devel- 
opment of rural co-operative insurance and 
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credit.” 

These words written nearly fifteen years ago 
seem almost prophetic because so many of the 
purposes which they set forth have been realized 
in action. The man or woman who doubts 
whether co-operation can succeed practically, 
and looks upan it as an idealist’s dream, should 
have all his doubts removed by reading the 
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story of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture during the recent war. When the war be- 
gan and it was realized that practically every 
one of the fifty-eight nations co-operating to 
form the Institute was lined up on one side or 
the other of the awful combat, faint hearts 
thought the time had come to disband. More 
courageous counsels prevailed, however. and 
there was no interruption of service or of publi- 
cation during the whole time, except that the 
Central Powers withheld official statistics of pro- 
duction which they had a perfect right to do, 
according to the terms of the original agree- 
ment. 

Our second heading is: 
operative Societies. This is a very important 
subject in all its aspects, but especially as it 
relates to agriculture. The International 
operative Alliance dates back to 1892, altho 
not really launched until 1895. It publishes 
the International Co-operative Bulletin which 
gives news of the various co-operative societies 
of all countries such as the co-operative dairies 
of Denmark, and Wisconsin, the co-operative 
credit societies of Germany, the flax, bacon-cur- 
ing and poultry keepers’ co-operative societies 
of Ireland and many others too numerous to 
name here. This bulletin, however, altho the 
official organ of the Alliance, is apparently in- 
tended more as a news sheet of the progress of 
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the co-operative movement than as a chronicle 
of the details of the actual achievements of the 
various societies. This latter aspect of the sub- 
ject may be fully kept up with thru the Eco- 
nomic Review of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which is a reliable guide to agri- 
cultural co-operation in all its phases. 

Our third heading is the World Agricultural 
Society. This Society was organized at Beaune, 
France, in June, 1919, and it is no doubt too 
soon for us to form any judgment of the value 
of its work. It publishes a quarterly journal 
called World Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Farmers Club of the American Expeditionary 
Force. Only three issues have been printed so 
far. The purposes of this publication are de- 
scribed as a desire 
“to further a sympathetic understanding among 
all nations in matters relating to the production, 
distribution and consumption of the products of 
the soil; to encourage study of the principles 
which should control the agricultural policies 
of the world, to the end that every individual 
may do his full duty and may enjoy his rightful 
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share of the results; to aid in the application 
of these principles thru the dissemination of in- 
formation, the exchange of students and teachers 
between educational institutions, and the render- 
ing of practical assistance in the agricultural 
regions devastated by the world war and wher- 
ever such assistance is needed; to promote the 
correlation, on world lines, of all agencies con- 
cerned in rural improvement, technical, scien- 
tific, economic and social, and a greater appreci- 
ation of the possibilities of the country for the 
development of the highest types of individual 
and social life.” 

We have dwelt at length on these international 
efforts towards the development of agriculture, 
because it seems as if agriculture is of all sub- 
jects the most completely international. Every- 
body must eat, and every civilized person must 
wear shoes and clothes. Our food is dependent 
upon agriculture and so is almost every essential 
article of clothing. Therefore, if the unity of 
interest underlying agriculture could be com- 
pletely organized by means of these interna- 
tional and co-operative agencies it seems as tho 
a long step would be taken towards the recog- 
nition of the unity of interest which ought to 
make war impossible. An understanding that 
organization lies at the very base of all suc- 
cessful agricultural effort is becoming wide- 
spread and the undisputed fact that the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, and the Inter- 
national Co-operative movement were the two 
organizations which functioned uninterruptedly 
thru the war certainly distinguishes them as 
being securely and soundly anchored in the con- 
fidence of the nations. A recognition of iden- 
tity of economic interest is a prerequisite of 
peace. International co-operation is the very 
antithesis of individualism and should find its 
most fertile soil in the occupation which a 
considerable portion of the human race must 
follow,” no matter under what government they 
live, what religion they profess or what politics 
they embrace, if the race is to survive.” 

The next division of our subject deals with 
national organizations. The first and most im- 
portant to us is, of course, the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The history of the 
Department has been written by Mr. C. H. 
Greathouse in Bulletin 3 of the Division of 
Publications entitled “Historical Sketch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.” The object 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture as given 
in the law which brought it into existence was, 
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“to acquire and to diffuse among the people of 
the United States useful information on sub- 
jects connected with agriculture in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of that word, 
and to procure, propagate and distribute among 
the people new and valuable seeds and plants.” 
It was further enacted that it should be the 
duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 

“to acquire and preserve in his department all 
information concerning agriculture which he 
can obtain by means of books and correspond- 
ence and by practical and scientific experiments 
(accurate records of which experiments shall 
be kept in his office) by the collection of statis- 
tics and by other appropriate means within his 
power” 

It is a long way from that 1862 law to the 
present, but even the most cursory glance at one 
of the late reports of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will show how wonderfully the Depart- 
ment has developed into what it is from the al- 
most inspired vision of those early agricul- 
turists who planned the law. 

A glance at the outline will show that foreign 
national departments of agriculture is the next 
division of our subject. All the great coun- 
tries of the world have departments of agricul- 
ture and most of the smaller ones. The States- 
man’s Yearbook which gives all sorts of infor- 
mation about the countries of the world and 
devotes some space to agriculture under each 
of them is the best single source of information 
on this subject that we know of, and being an 
annual is always comparatively up to date. 
You will find there the name of the chief agri- 
cultural officer and condensed statistics of agri- 
culture. Fine as we think our own national 
Department of Agriculture is, it will do us no 
harm to realize that at the time of the latest 
pre-war statistics we were able to find the 
United States was spending less in proportion 
to her agricultural area and the part of her 
population engaged in agriculture than any of 
the European countries. To equal proportion- 
ately the appropriation made for agriculture by 
France, Austria-Hungary, Russia or Japan, the 
United States would have to spend ninety mil- 
lion dollars a year! The United States spends 
an average of $1.3 an acre of agricultural land 
to $9.8 spent by France, $4 by Russia, etc. 

Our next division is national agricultural as- 
sociations of special interests as live stock, grain, 
nursery products, etc. The latest list we know 
is contained in the “Farmers and Shippers Busi- 
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ness Directory” for 1915 which lists one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of these national asso- 
ciations. They are of great importance to the 
interests which they serve and their proceedings 
and journals contain much good material. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is- 
sued a list of “Commercial and Industrial 
Organizations of the United States” as Miscel- 
laneous Series 99. It is revised to November 1, 
1919 and altho it does not contain the much 
prized list of agricultural organizations which 
was in the 1913 edition it does contain the 
names of many organizations of interest to 
agricultural libraries as livestock, fruit, milk, 
poultry, etc. There are also regional societies 
to serve these special interests as the Arkansas 
Valley Fruit and Truck Growers’ Association, 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee, Ozark Fruit 
Growers Association and many others. 

Agricultural librarians cannot be too careful 
to know all about the organization of agricul- 
ture in their own states, and to collect the pub- 
lications issued in the state. The correct writ- 
ing of the agricultural history of the region in 
which one lives may some day depend upon the 
diligence of the state agricultural librarian in 
this province of his work. The county farm 
bureau, the local agricultural societies, if there 
are any, the experiment stations, the demonstra- 
tion farms, the extension work, the agricultural 
college and the state department of agriculture 
should each one be his especial study. Take one 
at a time and find out what it is doing, why it 
was organized, what its constitution is, how it 
co-operates with other agricultural agencies, who 
is eligible for membership, what it publishes, 
etc. One ideal of the agricultural librarian 
should be, to become an authority on the agri- 
cultural organization of his own state begin- 
ning with the smallest local unit and extending 
to the State Department of agriculture. 

There is an effort made in the states to pre- 
vent the work of the state boards of agriculture 
and the agricultural experiment stations from 
overlapping each other by defining the func- 
tions of each. They are, broadly speaking, ex- 
perimental on the part of the experiment sta- 
tions, and strictly practical and regulatory on 
the part of the departments of agriculture. But 
in spite of this effort, there is, sometimes, over- 
lapping between the two. The state departments 
of agriculture are entirely state-supported and 
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exist to promote the interests of agriculture in 
that state only, whereas the experiment stations 
are supported partly by federal funds. ‘ The in- 
vestigations at the experiment stations, altho 
planned primarily to solve the problems of the 
states in which they are located, have a much 
wider range. The experiment stations are real 
research institutions and follow a line of in- 
vestigation straight thru, even tho it may de- 
velop in the course of the experiments that the 
state in question may not profit directly. In 
other words the activities of the stations con- 
sist of pure research, a seeking after truth with- 
out reference to who may be benefited. One of 
the most notable recommendations of Secretary 
Houston pointed out the desirability of a clear 
marking off of the field of endeavor of the state 
departments of agriculture and those of the ex- 
periment stations and state colleges. 

The state, local and regional agricultural 
societies are also of great importance, but it is 
impossible to go fully into this subject, on 
which a whole lecture could easily be given. It 
should be emphasized again, however, that the 
history, constitution, proceedings, etc. of the 
societies in the locality, state and region of the 
agricultural library should be of the greatest 
importance to the librarian. Some of the most 
valuable agricultural material we have in this 
country was published by, or written for, these 
local societies without which the history of many 
phases of agriculture could never be compiled. 
The very earliest of these societies was founded 
in Charleston, South Carolina in 1784, and has 
a most honorable record to its credit. Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia also have several very early 
societies and many distinguished contributors to 
them.* 

The farm bureaus remain to be discussed. It 
was hard to decide just where to classify them, 
as the farm bureau starts as a county affair and 
becomes part of the most notable national 
federation in the interests of agriculture which 
we have yet had. In explaining just what this 
federation is and how it differs from other na- 
tional societies we cannot do better than to quote 
from a recent “write up” of the movement in 
one of the New York dailies. 

“The Farm Bureau Federation now (July 4, 
1920) has more than a million members; by 

*The place and function of the state agricultural 
colleges and the extension departments of these col- 
leges was fully discussed in a later lecture in this course 
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far the largest of any of the farm associations. 

This organization differs from all other national 
farm organizations. It starts with the farmer 
and not from any social or political standpoint. 
It is confidently expected that the membership 
will increase to 3,000,000. This organization 
started with the county agent, who as an agri- 
cultural expert shows the farmer how, by scien- 
tific methods, to increase production and prevent 
loss from pests. The first county agents were 
paid out of private funds raised by the farmers 
and commercial organizations of a locality. The 
Department of Agriculture was able to increase 
the number by the use of a small fund available 
from the office of Farm Management. But not 
until funds provided by the Smith-Lever act were 
available in 1914 did there come any noteworthy 
expansion in the numbet. The Federal Govern- 
ment then began to pay half, and the state to 
pay half of the county agent’s salary. There are 
2850 agricultural counties in the country and 
at this time there are 2260 county agents. New 
York is solidly organized and there is not an 
agricultural county in New England without a 
county agent. So with Iowa, Minnesota and 
some other states.” 

The last agency we have noted under this divi- 
sion of our subject is the state marketing bureau. 
Thirty-one of the states are doing marketing 
work and twenty-two of them are publishing an 
official organ devoted to this subject. A list of 
state marketing officials may be found in the 
agricultural library notes in the July issue of the 
Agricultural Index. The efficient distribution 
and marketing of the farmers’ products is a very 
live subject today and the agricultural libra- 
rian should have files of these marketing period- 
icals in the library. 

The fourth major division of our subject is: 
Business Organizations with Farm Interests. 
This also is such a big subject all by itself 
that we can only hope to touch the high points 
in speaking of it. The activities of the cham- 
bers of commerce of the cities of our country 
and of the National Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D. C., should not be overlooked. 
These chambers of commerce do all that they 
can to foster and develop agriculture in the sec- 
tion in which they are located and thru them 
the business elements of agriculture are 
strengthened and helped. Their publications 
should, therefore, be watched for agricultural 
material. Many ‘of the railroads have an agri- 
cultural department or division presided over 
by an expert whose business it is, by means of 
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publications, and in every other way possible, 
to increase agricultural production along the 
railroad’s lines, for the more agricultural pro- 
duction there is, the more freight will! there be 
to carry and the more revenue for the road. 
Many of these publications are of real value 
and you should try to secure those relating to 
your own region. 

Then there are the business firms with goods 
to sell to farmers. These firms are much inter- 
ested in the improvement of agriculture and 
many of them maintain high grade agricultural 
divisions. There are two well known examples 
in Chicago, one of which has at its head a 
former professor of agronomy at one of our 
foremost agricultural colleges, and the author 
of several agricultural books. It maintains a 
fine moving picture section and lends films to 
country schools, farmer’s clubs, Sunday schools. 
wemen’s clubs, etc. What is it all for, are you 
asking? To improve agriculture and make rural 
life happier and more prosperous, so that more 
people will live in the country and more of the 
equipment manufactured by this company will 
be bought. 

The other Chicago firm which does this same 
sort of thing issues various agricultural publi- 
cations, probably the best known being the use- 
ful weekly sheet called the Crop Reporter. This 
class of material should be carefully considered. 
It is not mere advertising and should not be so 
treated. It is performing a real service in vari- 
ous lines, especially in popularizing the sub- 
ject, and in helping to break down the prejudice, 
bequeathed to us from the ancients, against book 
farming. If you should find the publications in 
this class differing from the official publications 
of the experiment stations or the United States 
Department of Agriculture you would of course 
put your trust in the official material, but you 
will find these differences very infrequently 
now, for the fine men in these business firms’ 
agricultural departments would not be there if 
they had to sacrifice the truth to the interest of 
the dollar, and the corporations themselves real- 
ize that truth and honesty are the best policy 
in the long run. 

There are also the organizations which buy 
from the farmers, as the Milk Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, the Grain Dealers’ Association, the Wool 
Manufacturers, etc., which do more or less pul 
lishing in the farmers’ interest which is only an- 
other form of their own interest. 
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The insurance companies and the banks are 
also important factors in this movement. The 
insurance people are anxious to have the farmer 
insure his livestock against disease, his crops 
against pests, his buildings against lightning, 
his machinery against accident, and their pub- 
lished material is important. Equally so is that 
of the banks, many of which maintain an agri- 
cultural advisor and do much to foster agricul- 
ture. The boys clubs of various kinds owe much 
to the banks besides the actual money borrowed 
with which to buy the first pig or calf. The 
American Bankers’ Association has a strong and 
influential agricultural commission which pub- 


HE writer, who not infrequently receives 
letters asking for advice as to which French 
books to buy, or which French periodi ‘als 

or papers to which to subscribe, believes that 

others than occasional correspondents may wel- 
come information on the subject. 

Since 1908 he has given regularly in the 
New International Year-Book (Dodd, Mead and 
Co.) a list of the outstanding books published 
in France during the preceding twelve months 
(Novel, Drama, Poetry, Literary Criticisms and 
History of Literature)—and he will continue 
to do so. He has also endeavored to render 
the same service for books on the Great War in 
the three Appendices to his volume “French Lit- 
erature of the Great War” (D. Appleton & Co.. 
1920). 

The present pages are intended as a little 
guide for libraries and individuals wishing to 
select French periodicals and newspapers. Only 
the very most important of them are mentioned. 
and these are briefly described. 

DAILY PAPERS 

Le Temps—generally considered as the or- 
gan of the French government. Well informed. 
Intelligently conservative and steady. Excellent 
articles on all that pertains to higher culture 
in France. 


* La Revue Politique et Littéraire (Revue Bleue) in 
Paris, has published in its issue of Sept. 18 an article 
giving the same kind of information to French libraries 
and individuals who are contemplating subscriptions to 
American papers and periodicals. 
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lishes the valuable little paper called the Banker- 
Farmer. 

This attempt to classify broadly the manv 
agencies working for the advancement of agri- 
culture is made in the hope that it may help 
obtain a perspective for the whole subject. We 
all know how easy it is to be so near an object 
that we “don’t see the forest for the trees” or 
“the city for the houses.” Everything that adds 
to our knowledge of the subject we handle gives 
interest, and a thoroly aroused interest in any 
subject is the cornerstone of success in handling 
that subject. 


Le Petit Temps—a weekly edition gleaning 
the important articles of the daily issues of 
the past week. 

Journal des Débats—no connection with the 
government, and, while it has the same features 
as the Temps, is a little more independent in 
its ideas. Perhaps more representative of all 
France. 

Débats Hebdomadaires—a weekly edition giv- 

ing the leading articles. 

Le Figaro—representing the right wing of 
French political life; always stands for na- 
tional traditionalism. (The name of the varlet 
in Beaumarchais’ play is no indication of dem- 
ocratic tendencies, but only reminds one of 
Figaro’s humor.) Many read it who do not 
share the views expressed in the paper, but who 
enjoy the cleverness of the style. 

Just at present—that is to say, for some years 
before the war, during the war, and at present— 
France has conservative papers (or, it would 
be more exact to say, papers opposed to radi- 
cal views for social reorganization) of three 
different shades. The first shade is represented 
by the “traditionalistic” Figaro—just men- 
tioned. The second, chiefly by the Echo de 
Paris, more combative, applying the same prin- 
ciples to concrete actual problems with a good 
deal of passion; it is the paper of Maurice 
Barrés defined by the Germans and pacifists as 
“jingoistic’—let us call it “nationalist”; the 
third, by the Action Frangaise, which is the 
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most outspoken of the three, indeed advocates 
openly the return to “monarchy.” Whether or 
not the contributors really mean that the re- 
establishment of monarchy would be a blessing 
to their country, they are certainly the most 
consistent opponents of communistic theories; 
and it must certainly be understood (since the 
French nation is a bulwark against Bolshevism) 
that if they have a large following among the 
people, it is due to what they do not want 
(communism and sovietism) rather than to what 
they claim they want (order and discipline by 
a king). The two leading men on the paper 
are Léon Daudet, the politician and the man 
of action, and Charles Maurras, who besides 
having an extremely keen mind, is a remarkable 
stylist—like Barrés, and compares not unfav- 
orably with Anatole France himself. 

Ideas diametrically opposed to these are of- 
fered in L’ Humanité—the best socialistic paper 
—which keeps up the traditions of Jaurés. 

Nothing shows better how earnest the peo- 
ple of France are to listen to all, and after- 
wards decide for the best, than the existing 
simultaneously of the two excellent papers: 
L’Action Francaise and L’ Humanité, advocat- 
ing daily salvation from the difficult problems 
of the day, the one by a return to monarchy, 
the other by socialism. even by communism. 

Perhaps we ought to mention here Clarté, 
the paper of H. Barbusse, a fanatic supporter 
of internationalism and sovietism. It has been 
in existence since 1919; and hopes to become 
a daily. 

Other well known papers need be mentioned 
by name only, such as Le Gaulois, and Le Gil- 
Blas, both of Paris, dealing with national and 
political issues in a manner which does not 
necessarily appeal to foreign readers. 

Among the chief local papers—correspond- 
ing to such papers in this country as the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, the Chicago Tribune, the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
Baltimore Sun, etc.—we might mention: La 
petite Gironde, Le petit Marseillais, La Dépéche 
de Toulouse. L’Echo du Nord, Le Progrés du 
Nord. 

There are two good French-Swiss papers which 
out to be mentioned here: Le Journal de Genéve 
and La Gazette de Lansanne. 

THE MONTHLIES AND BI-MONTHLIES 

The best class of these in France pursue an 
aim different from that of the best known 
American monthlies and bi-monthlies. They 


cater more to the intellectuals, who form a 
relatively larger percentage of readers than in 
America, and less to the general public. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes (conservative- 
Catholic) and La Revue de Paris (conservative 
non-religious) are the two leading publications 
of this kind; corresponding to the earlier Atlantic 
Monthly, or Yale Review, or the North Amer. 
ican Review. 

To these must be added: La Grande Revue, 
and La Nouvelle Revue—in the same class as 
the Revue de Paris, but less known and not in 
the hands of the graduates of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure; Le Correspondant (Catholic); La 
Revue du Mois (of “Universitaires,” by “Uni- 
versitairs,” and for “Universitaires”); and La 
Bibliothéque Universelle, a French-Swiss paper, 
articles of unequal value, good monthly chron- 
icles from abroad. 

Among all these French periodicals, the 
American intellectuals have quite spontaneous- 
ly adopted as their favorite, in recent years, 
the Mercure de France. They appreciate on 
the one hand, its perfect aloofness from fads; 
the Mercure sacrifices nothing to fashionable 
style or topics. On the other hand, they are 
attracted by the remarkable comprehensiveness 
of its information, the Mercure de France giv- 
ing in each issue first hand news of interesting 
manifestations in the various domains of art, 
literature and science; not only in France but 
in other countries as well. 

The fashionable review with many people 
just now is the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. In 
the writer’s personal opinion, however, it 
certainly can not claim that it has dis- 
placed the Mercure de France as far as open- 
mindedness and broadness of vision are con- 
cerned. They claim to renew French thought 
and art, but in what way is as yet most indefin- 
ite. One would certainly not be very far wrong 
in maintaining that many people read the Nou- 
velle Revue Frangaise more because it repre- 
sents “le dernier cri” than because they really 
enjoy and understand it. Among the authors 
of signed articles are men like Romain Rolland 
(before the war), Copeau, and Duhamel. 

To people who wish to be informed on the 
movement of ideas in France chiefly, the Revue 
Critique des Idées et des Livres would prob- 
ably be more serviceable. 

The so-called “revues des jeunes” are con- 
stantly changing. Some however keep afloat for 


years, like La Phalange, Les Marges, La Vogue. 
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The reader is referred on this point to Balden- 
sperger’s “Avant-Guerre dans la Littérature 
Francaise” (Payot 1919. p. 38). 

A word on Le Matin which has a very large 
circulation. Often called the chief yellow pa- 
per of France, it is very sensational, and often 
quite “jingoistic,” but it is read by many peo- 
ple who belong to the better class, on account 
of its excellent news service, and because, on 
important questions, the editors easily secure 
contributions from leaders in political life (for 
instance, Poincaré, ex-President of the French 
Republic). With the Journal, they might be 
said to be read chiefly by the class which reads 
The World in this country. Le Petit Journal 
and Le Petit Parisien would rather be read by 
the class somewhat corresponding to the readers 
of the Hearst papers here. 

Similar to the American magazine is: La 
Revue Mondiale (formerly La Revue, and be- 
fore that La Revue des Revues), which stresses 
popular articles on topics of the hour, prefer- 
ably written by men of great repute; follows 
public taste rather than guides it; is pleasant 
Gives columns of miscellaneous in- 
It often gives articles on 


reading. 
formation at the end. 
America, more or less well-informed. 

Lectures pour Tous, and Je Sais Tout frank- 
ly aim to please the masses. 

Many new periodicals have been started since 
the war, like the Revue des Deux Mers, Les Deux 
Vondes, La France Nouvelle, La Vie des Peu- 
ples. It is too early to prophesy much about 
their future. 

THE WEEKLY PERIODICALS 

To such as want to keep in touch with the 
life of France are to be recommended the week- 
lies, which are not so ponderous as the month- 
lies, nor yet so ephemereal as the dailies. 

The first place belongs to the twins popular! 
known as the Revue Bleue (Revue Politique et 
Littéraire) and the Revue Rose (Revue Scien- 
tifique). They are under the same management, 
and since 1862, when they were founded by 
Odysse Barot and Emile Young. have main- 
tained the highest standard of excellence. They 
had a hard struggle, however. during the war, 
and ceased to appear weekly. They correspond 
in the field of the weeklies to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes or the Revue de Paris in the field 
of the monthlies. 

The Revue Rose might perhaps be compared 
to the Science Monthly in its general scope 


and in its purpose. Most of its contribu- 
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tors are members of the Institut (Académie des 
Sciences) and each week brings a most inter- 
esting summary of the interesting happenings 
and 


done in a style which is easily understood by 


in the world of natural sciences: this is 
people of only general culture. 

The Revue Bleue has well been defined “or- 
gane de pensée supérieure.” No review, in any 
country can boast of such a brilliant array of 
contributors. In the past men like Fustel de 
Coulanges, Claude Bernard, Pasteur, Taine, 
Renan, Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Gaston Paris 
and to-day, Raymond Poincaré, Paul Deschanel. 
Alexandre Millerand (three presidents of 
France), Léon Bourgeois, the President of the 
League of Nations, the great historian Aulard, 
scholars and men of letters, such as Lanson and 
Bédier, and philosophers such as Bergson and 
Boutroux. 
sides a variety of articles on problems of the 
day, are excellent “chroniques” on the Drama, 


by Gaston Rageot, and on new novels by F. 


.. + Among the present features, be- 


Roz. The leading spirit is Paul Gaultier, whose 
keen and courageous hooks have more than 


once been crowned by the French Academy. 

The same group of writers that presides over 
the destinies of the two above named periodicals 
has started a monthly, La France Nouvelle: 
Revue de la Vie Francaise, which describes the 
efforts of France to recover from the effects of 
the war, in all sorts of fields (Orientation des 
meeurs, Orientation 
commerciale, agricole, coloniale, financiére, in- 
tellectuelle, artistique, musicale, ete.) Paul 
Gaultier is surrounded by men like Aicard,. 
Bergson, Boisléve, Cambon, Gide. 

The Revue Hebdomadaire. is considered an ex- 
cellent weekly as shown by a very large number 
of subscribers. Has some illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the Catholic firm of Plon, but is very 
broadminded. 

L’Opinion has made an excellent name for 
itself during the war and maintains it. L’7pin- 
ion is a progressive paper, run by men of less 
maturity than those of the Revue Bleue. It is 
It stands l~tween the 


scientifique, industrielle. 


well informed and alive. 
poised Revue Bleue and the numerous free 
lance reviews of the younger set. 
For a general family review Les 
Politiques e: Littéraires indisputably take the 
first and best place. They remind one some- 


Annales 


what of the Ladies’ Home Journal or the Satur- 


day Evening Post, but the French public likes 
The 


a good deal of attention paid to style. 
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editors choose contributors of the greatest fame 
to cater—in a somewhat patronizing fashion at 
times— to a fashionable public. Together with 
the Annales, the editors also publish L’Univer- 
sité des Annales reproducing lectures of famous 
men of the day addressed to audiences which 
are pretty well those of our women’s clubs. * 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Scientific periodicals are not recorded here. 
We may say however that the popular La Na- 
ture is to the Revue Rose about what the An- 
nales politiques et littéraires are to the Revue 
Bleue. 

Bibliographical periodicals are: the Revue 
Critique des Idées et des Livres, which selects 
the books to be reviewed, and reviews rather 
for a high class of readers; the Revue des Livres 
Nouveaux, and Polybiblion. Two new publi- 
cations are: Le Livre des Livres, and Le Carnet 
Critique—the latter having among its contribu- 
tors men like Barbusse or Ernest Charles, that 
is to say, men who review from an angle of 
their own (socialistic). 

Literary history of France is treated in the 


* The Annales are illustrated. But to people used to 
the fine illustration work of our American firms, their 
pictures will seem very poor. Of course the illustrated 
review of France is the monthly L’//lustration—too well 
known to be discussed here. La France, the very ably 
edited and illustrated French periodical in New York, 
does not call for discussion in a paper dealing with 
publications in France. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES FOR JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 

Yesterday I had an opportunity to confer with 
Professor Kinjei Matsuoka, who is the Director 
of the Jaidan-Hojin Kyochokai, or Association 
for the Study of Social Economics and the Fur- 
therance of Economic Co-operation, and also 
Professor of Economics at the University of 
Tokio. 

He told me that his Association is largely an 
outgrowth of altered war-time conditions, and of 
the changed relation of capital and labor in 
Japan. Whereas hitherto the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee in Japan has been 
paternalistic in character—largely that of mas- 
ter and servant—there has, during the last three 
vears been a decided change, so that employers 
and employees are now breaking off into separ- 
ate camps. 

Largely as a result of this situation, the 
Kyochokai has been formed to study social- 
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Revue d Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
a scholarly review, indispensable to university 
students of French Literature, and having great 
wealth of information. For medieval litera- 
ture read Romania, and for both modern and 
earlier periods the Revue des Langues Romanes, 
and the Revue de Philologie. 

The Revue du XV Ille Siécle has discontinued 
publication. It was almost a review of compar- 
ative literature. One might say perhaps that the 
new Revue de Littérature Comparée will take 
its place, but upon a broader basis. 

Bibliographical reviews of a general charac- 
ter are: the Revue Critique—scholarly reviews 
of scholarly books for a scholarly public. 

Here we may cite: Revue des Cours et Con- 
férences—one of the most stimulating period- 
icals for college people, and Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs—corresponding somewhat to Notes 
and Queries. 

Two good periodical reviews are: the Revue 
de [' Enseignement, and the Revue Universitaire. 

Religious journals are: Foi et Vie and La 
Revue Chrétienne on the Protestant side, and La 
Démocratie (formerly Le Sillon) on the Cath- 
olic side. 

The titles of the following reviews are self- 
explanatory: Revue Philosophique, Revue de 
Veaphysique et de Morale, Revue Historique, 
Revue Parlementaire, Revue des Questions So- 
ciales. 


economic problems and make recommendations 
for their amelioration. One of the important 
means, he told me, whereby they hoped to re- 
store the co-operative relationship between em- 
ployer and employee, and also improve condi- 
tions, is thru the provision of lectures and the 
establishment of libraries for the benefit of capi- 
talists and laborers. 

Professor Matsuoka’s organization has assets 
of over 10,000,000 yen and these funds are to be 
increased. The interest of this Kyochokai in 
libraries will undoubtedly be no small factor 
in their spread thruout Japan. 

J. H. Frieper, 
Librarian. 
\ational Industrial Conference Board, 


New York City. 


The Children’s Book Week Committee would 
like to receive clippings and photographs de- 
scribing librarians’ activities in connection with 
the week. 
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Reading List for Prospective Librarians 
BY AMY WINSLOW 


Chief, Technical Department, Indianapolis Public Library 


Compiled for those preparing for the Indianapolis Library Training Course and all new 
members of the Indianapolis Library Staff who have less than two years of accredited library 


experience. 


“He who has not been a passionate reader of good literature from the age of ten, or there- 
abouts, and who does not give promise of remaining a passionate reader of good literature to 


HISTORY 
Examine all and study at least one book under 
each subhead 
General History 
Introduction to the History 
Europe, by J. H. Robinson 
Early European History, by Hutton Webster 
General History, by P. V. Myers 
Modern European History 
Modern Europe, by C. D. Hazen 
Modern and Contemporary European His- 
tory, by J. S. Schapiro 
United States History 
Essentials in American History, by A. B. 
Hart 
Contemporary American History, by C. A. 
Beard 
Civics and Government 
Forms and Functions of the American Govern- 
ment, by T. H. Reed 
American Government and Politics, by C. A. 
Beard 
Read Parts II and III especially. 
European Governments 
Governments of Europe, by F. A. Ogg 
Read especially the chapters on England, 
France, Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries. 


of Western 


CURRENT EVENTS 

Yearbooks 

American Yearbook 

New International Yearbook 

Statesman’s Yearbook 

World Almanac 

Consult the above for information on specific 
and elusive facts. Keep well informed by read- 
ing regularly such weekly or monthly maga- 
zines as the Literary Digest, Current Opinion, 
Review of Reviews and Independent. Form the 


habit of devoting regularly fifteen to thirty min- 
utes a day to a good daily newspaper, concen- 
trating on national and world events. Read sys- 
tematically and consistently. 
LITERATURE 
Examine all and study at least one book under 
each subhead 


the end of life should be gently. bu: firmly, discouraged from entering our profession.” 


English 
Introduction to English Literature, by H. 5S. 
Pancoast 
History of English 
Halleck 
American 
American Literature, by W. J. Long 
History of American Literature, by F. L. 
Pattee 
History of American Literature since 1870, by 
F. L. Pattee 
French 
Century of French Fiction, by B. W. Wells 
Read chapters on Genius of Balzac, George 
Sand, Zola, Daudet, Maupassant and 
Dumas 
Landmarks in French Literature, by G. L. 
Strachey 
Russian 
Outline of Russian 
Baring 
Essays on Russian Novelists, by W. L. Phelps 
German 
History of German Literature, by Calvin 
Thomas 
Read chapters 13-20 
Scandinavian 
Essays on Scandinavian Literature, by H. H. 
Boyesen 
Read chapters on Bjérnson and Brandes 
Henrik Ibsen, by Henry Rose 
The Novel 
Some Modern Novelists, by H. T. Follett 
Essays on Modern Novelists, by W. L. Phelps 


Literature, by R. P. 


Literature, by Maurice 


Suggested List of Standard and Modern Novels 

Select at least three which you have not read. 
These or others by the same authors should be 
read within two years of library service by every 
ambitious librarian. 

The Newcomes, by Thackeray 

Middlemarch, by Eliot 

Pride and Prejudice, by Austen 

Cloister and the Hearth, by Reade 

Quentin Durward, by Scott 

Wuthering Heights, by Bronté 
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Pére Goriot, by Balzac 

Les Misérables, by Hugo 

Three Musketeers, by Dumas 

Fathers and Children, by Turgenev 
Crime and Punishment, by Dostoievsky 
Anna Karenina, by Tolstoi 

Marble Faun, by Hawthorne 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles, by Hardy 
The American, by James 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel, by Meredith 
Kidnapped, by Stevenson 

Light that Failed, by Kipling 

Rise of Silas Lapham, by Howells 
Joseph Vance, by DeMorgan 

Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, by France 
Coming Harvest, by Bazin 

Jean Christophe, by Rolland 

Gésta Berling, by Lagerlof 
Clayhanger, by Bennett 

Marriage, by Wells 

The Patrician, by Galsworthy 
Fortitude, by Walople 

Lord Jim, by Conrad 

Youth’s Encounter, by Mackenzie 
Mrs. Martin’s Man, by Ervine 

These Lynnekers, by Beresford 

Eldest Son, by Marshall 

Divine Fire, by Sinclair 

Ethan Frome, by Wharton 


The Drama 


Modern Dramatists, by Ashley Dukes 
Dramatists of Today, by E. E. Hale, Jr. 
Read chapters on Maeterlinck, Pinero and 
Phillips 
The Modern Drama, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
Read The Realistic Drama in France (ch.2) 
Suggested List of Modern Plays 
Select at least three which you have not read. 


The Post-office, by Tagore 
What Every Woman Knows, by Barrie 
The Piper, by Peaboby 
Abraham Lincoln, by Drinkwater 
Gods of the Mountain, by Dunsany 

Poetry 
Poets of America, by E. C. Stedman 
Naturalism in England, by G. M. C. Brandes 
(Volume 4 of his Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature) 


Selected Anthologies 

Oxford Book of English Verse, by A. T. 

Quiller-Couch 

American Anthology, by E. C. Stedman 
Modern Poetry 

New Era in American Poetry, by Louis Unter- 

meyer 

Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, by 

Amy Lowell 

Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth 

Century, by W. L. Phelps 

Study of Contemporary Poets. by M. C. 

Sturgeon 


Selected Anthologies 
Little Book of Modern Verse, by J. B. Rétten- 
house 
Second Book of Modern Verse, by J. B. 
Rittenhouse 
The New Poetry, by Harriet Monroe and A. C. 
Henderson’s Georgian Verse 
The Essay 
English Essays and Essayists. by 
Walker 
Suggested List of Modern Fssays 
Hills and the Sea, by Belloc . 
How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a day, by 
Bennett 


All or others by the same writers should be From a College Window, by Benson 


read within two years of library service by every Far and Near, by Burroughs 
ambitious librarian. What’s Wrong with the World, by Chesterton 


Doll’s House, by Ibsen 

Arms and the Man, by Shaw 
Monna Vanna, by Maeterlinck 
Paola and Francesca, by Phillips 
Michael and his Lost Angel, by Jones 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, by Pinero 
Great Divide, by Moody 

Justice, by Galsworthy 

Tragedy of Nan, by Masefield 
Chantecler, by Rostand 

The Climbers, by Fitch 

Riders to the Sea, by Synge 
Cathleen ni Houlihan, by Yeats 
The Weavers, by Hauptmann 
Magda, by Sudermann 

Sea Gull, by Tchekhov 

Life of Man, by Andreev 


Gentle Reader, by Crothers 

Gossip in a Library, by Gosse 
Adventures in Friendship, by Grayson 
Walking-stick Papers, by Holliday 

My Literary Passions, by Howells 
Character and Comedy, by Lucas 
Books and Culture, by Mabie 
Shandygaff, by Morley 

Happy Half Century, by Repplier 
Virginibus Puerisque, by Stevenson 


Days Off, by Van Dyke 


_ Current literature should be followed by cead- 
ing some periodical devoted to current com- 
ment on books, such as the Bookman, Neu 
Republic, Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post, The Booklist and Publishers’ 
Weekly. 
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LIBRARY WORK 
American Public Library, by A. E. Bostwick 
Read chapters 1, 3, 5, 6, 14 
Libraries, by J. C. Dana 
Read chapters on A Librarian’s Enthus- 
iasms, Place of the Public Library in a 
City’s Life, and Women in Library Work 
Children’s Reading, by F. J. Olcott 
A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy: 
Training for Librarianship 
Library Service 
American Library History 
Branch Libraries 
Special Libraries 
The best known periodicals devoted to library 
service are the Library Journal, Public Librar- 
ies, New York Libraries, Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, California News Notes and the Library 
Occurrent (especially in Indiana). 
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SELF-CULTURE HELPs 
U. S. Bureau of Education—Home Eduea- 
tion Division. Reading Courses 
H. W. Wilson Company. Study Outline 
Series 


Guide to Reading. by John Macy 

One Hundred Best Books, by J. ¢.. Powys 
Literary Taste; How to Form it, by Arnold 
Bennett 

How to Get the Best out of Books, by Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne 

Reading Courses in American Literature, by 
F. L. Pattee 

The Mentor (magazine) 

English Masterpiece Course, by A. H. Welsh 
Century Outlines for a Course in English 
Literature, by Pyre, Dickinson and Young 
Bookman’s Manual: a Guide to Literature. by 
Bessie Graham 


A Librarian’s Papers 


Bostwick, Arthur E., Ph.D. Library Essays: 
Papers Related to the Work of Public Libra- 
ries. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1920. 

A Librarian’s Open Shelf: Essays 
on Various Subjects. Ibid. 1920. 

Dr. Bostwick’s contacts with the world of 
librarians both by the written and the spoken 
word have been so frequent and far-reaching 
that we experience no surprise at the diversified 
knowledge, the extraordinary power of analysis, 
and the sympathetic outlook displayed in these 
volumes. We have become, indeed, accustomed 
to look for altogether unusual versatility in one 
who is equally at home, whether reading a 
learned paper before an academy of sciences, 
giving an inspirational address to a class of 
library apprentices, reviewing a literary work, 
or editing the scientific notes of a national 
periodical. 

The thirty-two “Library Essays” touch almost 
every phase of librarianship. Of these, twenty- 
three are accessible to the profession in the 
volumes of its three national organs. Several 
of the earlier papers deal with questions of 
library government and administration about 
which there is no longer any marked difference 
of opinion, whatever may be said of practice. 
Coming to the staff, the essays, “Conflicts of 
Jurisdiction.” “Service Systems,” “Efficiency Rec_ 
ords,” “Mal-Employment,” handle perennial 
problems in a basic and thoughtful fashion that 
gives them lasting value. Three excellent es- 
says on the principles of book selection, altho 


among the earlier papers, contain much that is 
even imore vital now than when they were first 
printed. 

The modern ideal of library service is admir- 
ably presented in several addresses, especially 
in the semi-humorous “Three Kinds of Libra- 
rians.” The relations of the public library with 
the schools, the business man, the music lover, 
and the church, reveal Dr. Bostwick’s unfailing 
grasp of fundamentals, but one misses any- 
thing more than casual mention of the child 
and the adolescent reader. As the only sure 
basis for permanent library progress in our 
larger cities with their increasing percentages 
of the foreign-born, the youthful readers seem 
to merit an essay apart. 

Seekers of handy recipes for the solution of 
library problems will be disappointed in these 
writings. It is the author’s constant purpose 
to elucidate not so much the matter as the 
spirit, the inner philosophy, of library science. 
“Luck in the Library” reveals him as no mean 
psychologist, but in the role of “Old Probabil- 
ities” he is just a bit disappointing; here our 
“modest” vates is decidedly cautious (not se, 
however, in his article on the 
movies in the other volume). 

Flashes of humor ‘and satire enliven not a 
few technical discussions. I wish that all edu- 
cators, as well as librarians, were obliged to 
commit to memory the delightful parable of 
the engineers’ society discussing the determina- 
tion of the distance from New York to Chicago 
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The twenty-five papers collected in “A Libra- 
rian’s Open Shelf” are in the preface described 
as efforts outside of librarianship, but several 
of them handle library questions and eight 
have appeared in library publications. The 
group of essays dealing with the reading habits 
of the public represent different periods of the 
author’s experience, but all are notable con- 
tributions to the psychology of this subject. 
Every librarian will find pure delight in the 
three on “Club Women’s Reading,” reprinted 
from the Bookman. The anecdotes are de- 
clared to be authentic; if imagined, the writer 
would surely merit a niche in the pantheon of 
great humorists. 

Several papers on education reveal a sanity 
of thought and a grasp of realities that one too 
often misses in the writings of prominent edu- 
cators. The philosopher is even more clearly 
exhibited in “The Systematization of Violence,” 
published in 1913, a criticism of the pacifist 
position that has acquired added significance 
in the light of subsequent history. “Some 
Tendencies of American Thought” is a pro- 
foundly suggestive study of eclecticism as a 
national habit. 

With few exceptions the papers in these vol- 
umes were composed for oral delivery. If 
some of the comparisons and illustrations seem 
a trifle forced, or even beneath the dignity of 
a printed essay, the reader will realize that they 
are well adapted to the purpose of catching 
and holding the jaded attention of listeners at 
a conference. Occasional repetitions of the 
same thought in almost identical language— 
permissible, of course, in addresses delivered 
to different audiences—detract somewhat from 
the literary perfection of the work. In all other 
respects the publication of these volumes can 
only augment the high opinion we have long 
held of Dr. Bostwick as a master of elegant, 
precise and forceful diction. 

Wintnrop Hort CHenery. 
New York State Library School. 


A LIBRARY FOUNDER 


Very little mention of his benefactions, and 
especially little of the twenty-eight hundred li- 
brary buildings which he gave to various towns 
and cities at a cost of over sixty million dollars, 
is found in Andrew Carnegie’s autobiography, 
which has just been published by Houghton 
Mifflin. He refers to himself, however, several 
times, as a library founder and the son of a 
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library founder. In connection with the opening 
of his first library, for example, at Dunfermline 
in 1881, he said, “My father was one of five 
readers who founded the earliest library in the 
town by opening their own books to their neigh- 
bors.” 

Speaking of the Allegheny City Library, the 
first library which he gave to America, he tells 
of the circumstances which led to his resolve to 
place reading matter within the hands of all 
working folk. “Colonel James Anderson—I 
bless his name as I write—announced that he 
would open his library of four hundred volumes 
to boys, so that any young man could take out 
each Saturday afternoon a book which could be 
exchanged for another on the succeeding Satur- 
day. ... Every night’s toil, and even the long 
hours of night service, were lightened by the 
book which I carried about with me and read in 
the intervals which could be snatched from duty, 
and the future was made bright by the thought 
that when Saturday came a new volume could 
be obtained. . . . Nothing contributed so much 
to keep my companions and myself clear of low 
fellowship and bad habits as the beneficence of 
the good Colonel. Later, when fortune smiled 
upon me, one of my first duties was the erection 
of a monument to my benefactor. It stands in 
front of the Hall and Library in Diamond 
Square, and bears this inscription: 

‘To Colonel James Anderson, Founder of 
Free Libraries in Western Pennsylvania. He 
opened his Library to working boys and upon 
Saturday afternoons acted as librarian, thus 
dedicating not only his books but himself to the 
noble work. This monument is erected in grate- 
ful remembrance by Andrew Carnegie, one of 
the “working boys” to whom were thus opened 
the precious treasures of knowledge and imagi- 
nation through which youth may ascend.’ 

“It was from my own early experience that | 
decided that there was no use to which money 
could be applied so productive of good to boys 
and girls who have good within them and ability 
and ambition to develop it, as the founding of 
a public library in a community which is willing 
to support it as a municipal institution. I am 
sure that the future of those libraries I have 
been privileged to found will prove the correct- 
ness of this opinion. For if one boy in each 
library district, by having access to one of these 
libraries, is half as much benefitted as I was 
by having access to Colonel Anderson’s four 
hundred well-worn volumes, I shall consider 
that they have not been established in vain.” 
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THE HUGE SUGGESTION BOX WHICH HOUSED THE LIBRARY EXHIBIT 
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THE LIBRARY BOOTH AT THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL CONFERENCE—THE INTERIOR i ae 


Bringing The Library To Its Members 


VER three thousand members of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, attending the Annual 
Congress of September 27-October Ist, in the 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, were given an oppor- 
tunity to visit the “Library Booth,” where in 
concrete form were shown the activities of the 
Council’s Library. Two members of the library 
staff were in attendance and answered inquiries 
for information on safety and industrial health 
problems. The booth was built in the shape 
of a large “Suggestion Box,” twenty-four feet 
by sixteen, similar in design to the ones com- 
monly found in factories. (See p. 935.) 


“The fact” “says the National Safety News, 
that to the vast majority of the delegates the 
Ninth Annual Safety Congress was not a pleas- 
ure trip, but one of good, hard work . . is well 
illustrated by events at the Library Booth on 
the floor of the exhibit. While the booth was 
set up largely to help the delegates visualize the 
actual library and bureau of information at the 
headquarters of the Council in Chicago, hun- 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 
I am surprised to note in an editorial in the 
Liprary Journat of October 15th, the following 
statement: 

“Meantime, it is to be regretted that the chil- 
dren’s library school at Pittsburgh has been 
given up as a specialty of library school work.” 

The meaning of this statement is far from 
clear, but the impression it creates is that the 
Carnegie Library School no longer offers train- 
ing in Children’s work as a specialty. This is 
not the fact as even a casual examination of the 
Catalogue of the School will prove. It seems 
unfortunate that inquiry was not made before 
such an erroneous statement was published. 

The Course in Library Work with Children 
not only is offered to-day, but also has been ap- 
preciably strengthened The recently appointed 
Principal of the School has had most of her ex- 
perience and training in Children’s Work and 
the faculty has been strengthened in a number 
of ways—notably by the arrangement which en- 
ables Miss Elva Smith, who for a number of 
vears has had charge of the instruction in 
children’s book selection, to give increased time 
to the School. This schedule of studies has also 
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Children’s Work At The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


dreds of the delegates took occasion to avail 
themselves of library service at the booth itself. 
As a matter of fact as many inquiries for infor- 
mation on a great variety of safety subjects were 
received at the library booth during the five days 
of the Congress as are ordinarily received at the 
National Safety Council Library in Chicago 
during an entire month. More than two hun- 
dred such inquiries were answered at the booth 
and sixty-five additional inquiries which will 
require extensive research were brought back to 
Chicago by the Librarian. What the visitors at 
the library booth thought of this exhibit may be 
appreciated from the remark made by L. I. 
Thomas, Editor of Factory: ‘If I had known 
that you were going to show such a library ex- 
hibit, or that your library at headquarters is 
what this indicates it is, I certainly would have 
sent our librarian to the Congress to see this 
booth if nothing else.’ ” 


Mary B. Day. 


Librarian. 


been revised and the entrance requirements 
slightly advanced to the distinct advantage of 
the work. 

I cannot believe that your statement is meant 
to imply that the addition to the work of the 
School of the Course in School Library Work in 
1916 and the Course in General Library Work 
in 1918 was made at the expense of the Course 
in Children’s Work. Any such inference would 
not be justified by the facts. On the other hand 
the advantages of the combination of instruction 
in these three fields of library work are obvious 
both pedagogically and from the standpooint of 
economical administration. Moreover _ this 
policy has already justined itself by the addition 
to the profession of many well trained assistants 
for whom a library school course would have 
been otherwise impossible. This contribution 
to library work will be further increased in the 
future by an arrangement whereby a course in 
library training is offered by each of our two 
neighboring academic colleges in co-operation 
with our Library School. 

Joun H. Leere, 
Director. 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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HE A. L. A. Committee on Certification 
makes in its report, printed on another 
page. an unusually broad and careful presenta- 
tion of this important subject. The New York 
report, presented at Lake Placid, proposed im 
mediate action in the Empire State which ha- 
the requisite machinery ready at hand in the 
Education Department. The A. L. A. report 
makes haste more slowly in its plea for a larger 
project than mere certification, worked out by 
the co-ortlination of many existing agencies and 
others yet to be created. The report is in fact 
a masterly piece of forethought and will lift the 
whole scheme of certification and standardization 
to a higher plane than it has hitherto reached. 
Meanwhile practical experience experi- 
ment in the several states, such as that proposed 
in New York, will develop both the advantage- 
and disadvantages of the plans under experiment 
with the achievement at last of the best system. 
T will gratify the profession to learn from 
Mr. Leete’s authoritative communication that 
the children’s library work at the Pittsburgh 
school is not to be subordinated, but strengthened 
by the development of the school into one of 
general character. As we indicated in the article 
to which Mr. Leete excepts, the fact that there 
was no longer a distinctive children’s library 
school seemed reason for regret. Evidently 
there has been quite a misapprehension on this 
point and under the plan outlined the special 
work of training children’s librarians may be 
the better done for its association with general 
courses. That at least should be the hope. 
VERY interesting precedent has been made 
at Princeton in promoting Professor E. C. 
Richardson to the post of director, which is evi- 
dently to be the equivalent there of librarian 
emeritus, and relieving him from the pressure of 
administrative routine by the appointment of a 
librarian as active administrator. A remarkable 


feature of the new arrangement is that Prof. 
Richardson who is the bibliographical scholar of 
the profession, especially learned in recondite 
fields, is to have half his time free for bibliogra- 
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phical research or such other work as he may 
choose to take up with the right to pursue his 
studies in any part of the world he may choose. 
This is indeed a high reward for long and great 
service and should be an encouragement to 
librarians in all our great universities, where it 
is to be hoped this precedent may sooner or later 
be accepted. The best wishes of the profession 
follow Professor Richardson in his present 
European trip and gratitude should be especially 
expressed for the new life and vigor which in 
recent years he has given to the American 
Library Institute. 

HUNDRED years ago this month two im- 

portant library events happened in the me- 
tropolis. The General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen founded, immediately after the Rev- 
olution in 1785, opened its Apprentices Library 
for the free circulation of books, and a small 
company of merchants’ clerks organized the 
New York Mercantile Library. Both these li- 
braries have done remarkable service in their 
time, but the development of the public library 
system, here as elsewhere, has their 
relative importance, tho it might be thought that 
in great cities, like New York and London, there 
is room for libraries of these kinds, as well as 
the unified public library, which, however, serves 
apprentices and merchants’ clerks as a part of 
the great public. The Apprentices Library still 
oceupies its building on Forty-fourth Street with 
of a hundred thousand 
but the Mercantile Library building has recently 
heen sold and the Library confines itself to 
rented quarters on the second floor. Fifty years 
ago the election of president of the Mercantile 
Library was a great event in New York. A long 
line of voters gathered at the polls and excite- 
ment ran almost as high as at the presidential 
or mayoralty election. In this respect times have 
changed. Mr. Peoples, now librarian emeritus, 
looks back upon a remarkable record within 
his half century of service, which extends back 
of the original A. L. A. conference of 1876, of 
which he is one of the few survivors, while Mr. 
H. W. Parker, was librarian of the Apprentices 
Library, has also been in its 
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‘AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Tue Mip-winTER MEETING 


The Thirteenth Annual Mid-Winter meetings 
will be held at Chicago December 27, 28, 29, 
at the Hotel LaSalle. 

There will be two important meetings of the 
A. L. A. Council which will be open to all mem- 
bers of the Association. Each meeting will 
probably be given over to the discussion of one 
topic of considerable importance to the Ameri- 
can Library Association and to all members of 
the profession. 

The League of Library Commissions, which 
holds its annual meetings each year at this time 
will hold two or more sessions. There will 
probably also be informal meetings of university 
librarians, smal] college librarians, normal 
school librarians, and public school librarians. 

Any other groups desiring to hold meetings 
at this time should communicate at once with 
the Secretary in order that the necessary arrange- 
ments may be made. 

Hotel rates at the LaSalle will be as follows: 
Single room, without bath, $2.50; single room, 
with bath, $5.00; double room, without bath, 
$4.50; double room, with bath, $7.00. Reser- 
vations should be made directly with the hotel 
as early as possible. 

Cart H. Miriam, 


Secretary. 


REPORTS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CER- 
TIFICATION, STANDARDIZATION AND LIBRARY 
TRAINING 


The following report was presented at the 
Colorado conference by the special committee 
appointed by the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
“to consider the subjects of certification, stand- 
ardization, and library training:” 

The committee is convinced that the establish- 
ment of a board confined chiefly to giving pro- 
fessional certificates based on examinations, 
library experience or the possession of library 
school diplomas or certificates might obstruct, 
rather than promote professional standards. 
Any board whose purpose is to raise professional 
standards should have a wider scope. Examina- 
tions should be incidental, not fundamental in 
the board’s activities. In its attempts to promote 
better professional status for librarians through 
established standards for professional training 
or experience, such a board should investigate 
and evaluate all agencies for training in library 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


methods and should correlate their work into a 
coherent and comprehensive system which should 
furnish the greatest practicable opportunity to 
the greatest number of library workers. It 
should recommend the establishment of new 
training agencies as needed and should establish 
grades of library service and provide for suit- 
able credentials based on training and exper- 
ience. 

This will imply active co-operation with other 
organized agencies. The A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Training and the Professional Training 
Section consider various phases of library train- 
ing. The Committee on Standardization of 
Libraries and Certification of Librarians, ap- 
pointed by the Council of the A. L. A., has al- 
ready made valuable suggestions on its specific 
subject. The Association of American Library 
Schools has done constructive work in its own 
field. The League of Library Commissions 
largely determines the trend of summer library 
schools. The Special Library Association has 
devoted considerable time to discussing suitable 
training for its types of library work. The 
Secondary Education and Library Departments 
of the National Education Association are very 
influential in determining the future of training 
for school librarians. 

All these, and other organizations, are needed 
to act with any board of library standardization 
and certification. They can not well perform the 
centralized functions properly belonging to such 
a board. There are other ways in which they can 
assist. Many potential phases of library training 
are as yet quite undeveloped, or only partially 
developed. Among these, correspondence courses 
conducted by a central responsible agency, with 
instructional or regional centers in which short 
courses and practical work in residence, to sup- 
plement the correspondence courses, could be 
given; the temporary exchange (for purposes of 
practice) of library assistants; fixing standards 
for training-classes and more definite determina- 
tion of the place of normal school courses and 
college courses in bibliography in the general 
scheme of library training. Suitable correlation 
of these agencies would make it possible for any 
ambitious librarian (however small her library 
or remote her town or village) to obtain a fair 
amount of systematic training at a minimum of 
time and expense. 

The establishment of a reasonable basis of 
credit would require the evaluation of both ex- 
perience and training and would ensure sub- 
stantial justice to the ambitious librarian unable 
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to attend a lengthy course in a training class or 
library school. It would make it easier for such 
library worker to continue her professional 
studies in a library school or other recognized 
training agency in case an opportunity to attend 
the class or school should arise. It might also 
enable the library schools to improve their 
courses by eliminating much elementary routine 
work and instruction which are now necessarily 
included in the courses. 

Certification necessarily implies some stand- 
ard of experience and training on which credits 
may be based, hence standardization in its broad 
sense is implied in the creation of any board 
such as is here indicated. In view of the existing 
committee of the A. L. A. on Standardization, 
which has been making a study of this subject, 
this special committee makes no definite sug- 
gestions on standardization but assumes that the 
board will utilize the results of such investiga- 
tion. This Committee wishes to emphasize the 
advisory function of such a board and to point 
to the fact that it need in no way infringe on any 
rights or initiative of state library boards, com- 
missions or associations. It would, on the other 
hand, undoubtedly often be of service to them 
in obtaining needed state legislation. 

The same is true of any registration or em- 
ployment bureau which the A. L. A. or other 
responsible body may establish. By taking a 
broad view of the field the board would issue 
credentials based on quality or training and ex- 
perience rather than on mere length of service 
(irrespective of its type of value) or on the mere 
possession or non-possession of a school certifi- 
cate. Such credentials would be of the greatest 
value to any agency for recommending workers 
for library vacancies and would help remove 
any misunderstandings and distinctions based 
merely on attendance or non-attendance at 
library schools or training classes. 

The make-up of such a board presents difl- 
culties. To be representative it must include 
varied leading types of library work. It must 
not be so large as to be unwieldy. Since its func- 
tions are advisory and legislative, it must detail 
its executive work to an executive staff. Its 
success will therefore largely depend on finan- 
cial support sufficient to obtain the services of a 
competent executive staff, preferably at A. L. A. 
headquarters. 

The committee recommends the creation of 
a board of nine members, five to be elected by 
the Council of the American Library Association, 
one of whom shall represent a public library 
with a training class, one a small public library, 
one a state or federal library and one a college 
or reference library. The four other members 
shall be elected by the Council upon nomination 


by each of the following organizations: the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools, the League 
of Library Commissions, the National Education 
Association and the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. In regard to the fifth member to be elected 
by the Council, the committee is divided. The 
majority prefer to leave the library connection 
of this member unassigned in order to give a 
wider range of choice. To provide continuity of 
policy and definite terms of service two of the 
members elected by the Council should be elect- 
ed each year at the annual meeting of the A. L. A. 
for a term of two years. The fifth member elect- 
ed by the Council and the four members elected 
on nomination of the library organizations names 
above should be elected for a term of five years 
each, one being elected each year at the annual 
meting of the A. L. A. This will, after four 
years, result in the election of three new members 
annually. It will ensure continuity of policy, 
while permitting enough change of membership 
to prevent undue conservatism. At the organiza- 
tion of the board the members shall draw Tots 
to determine their terms of office (one year, two 
years, etc.) required to put the two year and five 
year terms as outlined, into effect. 

The committee believes that constitutional pro- 
vision should be made for such a board. In view 
of the delay necessarily involved in such action 
and the immediate need of some such body, it 
further recommends that the Executive Board 
appoint a committee such as is outlined above 
for the immediate consideration of such subjects 
as may properly be brought before it and to serve 
until a permanent board is authorized. To give 
additional standing and authority to such a 
board it is advisable to consider also its incor- 
poration under state or federal charter. 

To summarize, the board could serve the pur- 
pose which similar boards in other professions 
such as the American Medical Association, the 
National and State Bar Association, etc., are 
serving. It could help give the public some fair- 
ly concrete idea of the character and value of 
library work by approving practical standards of 
library work based on real library conditions. 
It could improve the status of library workers 
by recognizing thru credentials the services of 
those whose work or training enabled them to 
meet successfully the standards required for 
good library work. Thru improvement in the 
quality of library training agencies and thru 
multiplying opportunities for using these agen- 
cies it could virtually eliminate the need of any 
library worker’s being deprived of at least some 
measure of professional training. It could act, 
not as an autocracy aiming at arbitrary uniformi- 
ty or equally arbitrary distinction, but it could 
stand back of any honest attempt to improve the 
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quality of library service as far as such im- 
provement would be possible under local condi- 
tions. 

The following specific recommendations are 
presented: 

1. That a National Board of Certification for 
librarians be established by the American 
Library Association and that permanent provi- 
sion for such a board be incorporated in the con- 
stitution of the Association. 

2. That this Board shall investigate all exist- 
ing agencies for teaching library subjects and 
methods, shall evaluate their work for purposes 
of certification, shall seek to correlate these 
agencies into an organized system and to that 
end shall recommend such new agencies as seem 
to it desirable and shall establish grades of 
library service with appropriate certificates. It 
shall actively co-operate with any official bureau 
of information or registration established by any 
of the professional organizations electing or 
nominating members of the board. 

3. That the creation of such a board shall 
have for one of its purposes the stimulation, 
thru state and local library commissions or asso- 
ciations, of the improvement of library service 
and the professional status of library workers. 
The board shall render these organizations all 
possible assistance in any such action as is con- 
templated by them. 

1. That, pending constitutional provision for 
such a board, the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association be instructed to appoint 
a special committee of nine members to be con- 
stituted substantially as outlined in the foregoing 
report. 

5. That adequate financial support for this 
hoard be provided from funds procured thru the 
Enlarged Program campaign or otherwise. 
Auice S. TYLER 
ADELINE B. ZacHERT 
\. S. Roor 
C. C. WILLIAMSON 
Frank K. Water, Chairman. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON TRANSFER OF LipRARy 
War Service Activities 

The following report of the Committee on the 
Transfer of Library War Service Activities was 
accepted and its recommendations by the A. L. A 
Executive Board on October 11, 1920. The Com- 
mittee, which consists of H. H. B. Meyer, Edith 
Tobitt and Car! H. Milam. was continued with 
power. 

The Committee on the transfer of Library War Serv- 
ice realized from the outset that the problem of trans- 
ferring the Service to governmental or other agencies 
is a very intricate one. The ramifications of the Service 
are so widely extended, and the inter-relationships so 
many and various and the obligations incurred of such 


a character that they cannot be lightly dismissed. The 
Committee has interpreted the action of the A. L. A 
and the Executive Board as a desire to have the war 
service activities come to an end as soon as possible 
so that the Association shall no longer function as a 
governmental bureau, as a library of any kind circu- 
lating books to readers, or as a welfare organization. 
The Committee considers its function to be constructive 
rather than destructive and at every point has held it 
desirable to make recommendations of such a character 
that no criticism of the action recommended to be 
taken by the A. L. A. can by any possibility discredit 
the Association in the eyes of the public. The com- 
mittee has found it desirable to consider each branch 
of the service upon its own merits. Altho certain of 
them, which are closely related, are grouped together, 
this report takes them up in the order in which they 
appear in the report of the War Service Committee, 
which is as follows: 

1. Service to the Army outside of continental United 

States. 

a. Army of occupation at Coblenz. 

b. Army in Canal Zone; Hawaiian Islands; Philip- 

pine Islands; Alaska. 

2. Service to sick and disabled. 

a. Hospital service. 

b. Work with the blind. 

3. Marine service. 

a. Merchant marine. 

b. Lighthouse service. 

ec. Coast guard. 

4. Ex-service men. 

5. Industrial war work communities 
6. The American Library in Paris. 

7. Publicity. 

1. Service to the Army Outside of Continental United 

States 

The .service to the Army outside of continental 
United States naturally falls into two parts: 

a. Army of occupation at Coblenz. 

b. Army in the Canal Zone, Hawaiian Islands, Phil- 

ippine Islands, Alaska. 

a. The service still being rendered to the Army of 
Occupation at Coblenz is about the only feature of the 
Library War Service which still retains its original 
aspect. This is a continuation of the specific purpose 
for which the money was originally raised and it is 
the sense of the committee that this service be con 
tinued by the A. L. A. until the War Department will 
take it over or until the War Service funds are ex- 
hausted. 

b. The service to the army in the outlying posses- 
sions of the United States is one which grew naturally 
out of the preceding, but it is a peace time service and 
should be turned over to the War Department as part 
of the educational and recreational activities. As a 
matter of fact the War Department assumed responsi- 
bility for library service in Alaska last November (1919) 
and for service in Hawaii on June 1, 1920. From a 
letter dated Sept. 3 and signed by L. L. Dickerson, who 
is in charge of the library work of the Army, it ap- 
pears that the Army is contemplating taking over the 
work in the Philippines about Oct. 1, 1920, and the 
work in Panama about Nov. 1 or Dec. 1, 1920. 

The recommendation of the committee is, therefore, 
that the service to the Army of Occupation at Coblenz 
be continued by the A. L. A. until the War Depart- 
ment takes it over, or until the War Service Fund is 
exhausted, and that the service to the Army in the 
outlying possessions of the United States be turned 
over to the War Department at the earliest possible 
date. 
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2a. Hospital Service. 

The Hospital Service presented the most perplexing 
problem at the outset. It had grown more than any 
other branch of the service, engaged a larger personne! 
and had met with most widespread approval. The 
oficials of the Public Health Service, under whose im 
mediate jurisdiction are placed by far the greater num 
ber of the hospitals in which ex-service men are quar- 
work and 


tered, have shown a great interest in the 
have indicated a desire to have it carried on by the 
government. The comparatively sudden expansion 


which the office was called upon to meet, naturally lead 
the officials to hesitate about assuming any new or 
unusual functions. Toward the end of August, how- 


ever, in an interview with the Surgeon General of th: 
Public Health Service. Dr. Hugh S. Cumming said 


that the Public Health Service was prepared to take over 
the library service. books and personnel, and in answer 
to a direct quéstion said the transfer could be made 
before the end of this year. He said with regard to 
the personnel, that he would have to take the matter 
up with the Civil Service Commission, and, in antici- 
pation of this, asked that he be furnished with a com- 
plete list to cover names, home residences, qualifica- 
tions, salaries, etc.. of all persons engaged in hos- 
pital work by the A. L. A. This request was passed on 
to headquarters for action by the Secretary. 

The recommendation of the Committee is, therefore, 
that the Hospital Service be transferred to the Public 
Health Service as soon as that office is prepared to 
take it over, and that the Secretary be instructed to 
open negotiations with the Surgeon General to meet 
the conditions which might be laid down by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Civil Service Commission, 
and that in the meantime the work be continued upon 
an adequate basis. 


2b. Work with the Blind 


The Work with the Blind began and has continued 
as a service to soldiers blinded in the war. but the 
work done for them brought abou® results which were 
hound to be to the advantage of all adult blind readers, 
and in a measure has become an anticipation of the 
Enlarged Program. The situation which has developed 
possesses peculiar features. An abundance of corre- 
spondence in the hands of Mrs. Gertrude T. Rider. who 
is in charge of work for the blind. shows that the ex- 
isting organizations interested in teaching the blind are 
committed entirely to the teaching of blind children 
and are not directly interested in reading matter for 
adults. The correspondence also shows that they do 
not think it feasible and have no plan to take over the 
work begun by the A. L 

The entrance of the A. L. A. into the field has stimu- 
lated the production of books for the blind. and has 
been the cause of the increased contributions, especially 
from authors, to the fund for book production. This 
stimulation has also been felt by the organizations and 
institutions working for the blind and has been the 
chief reason why no communications were directed to 
them, concerning the taking over by one or more of 
them of the work begun by the A. L. A. There was no 
likelihood that the response to such an inquiry would 
he favorable, whereas it would surely sound an alarm 
which would have a disastrous effect on a movement 
which promises a steady addition to the number of 
books available for blind readers. All the organizations 
interested in the work for the blind have shown that 
with the entrance of the A. L. A. into the field they felt 
that they had secured the co-operation of a body of 
wide reputation, which carried with it an assurance to 
contributors that their money would be wisely and im- 
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partially spent. It seemed unwise to change this feel 


ing, without providing some compensating result. 


The budget for the current year carried an allow 
ance of $8,000 for this work of which half has been 
spent, while the remainder has also been committed 


production 

for the Blind in 
co-operation with Mrs. Rider has been making 
tion of books to be put in Revised Braille Grade 1% 


more or less completely to book 
The A. L. A. Committee on Work 


selec- 


with a promise of better results than have appeared 
possible heretofore. lhe process is necessar ily slow, 
involving considerable corresponde: ind it is a ques 


tion whether the work as planned can be completed by 
the end of this year. 

From the foregoing it would ap 
the A. L. A. has been acting merely as a trustee of 
funds and director of book not at 
tempted actually to produce books for the blind, to 
circulate them or to render any direct service to the 
blind as a welfare organization. 

The recommendation of the Committee is 
that the allowance in the present budget stand good 
until expended, that every effort be made to accom- 
plish the work to which we have been committed by 
the end of the year, and that the work cease as Li- 
brary War Service December 31, 1920. 

It further recommends that the A. L. A. continue 
to act as trustee of funds collected for the blind. 

3a. Merchant Marine 

The service to the Merchant Marine is the most im 
portant in this group and has received commendation 
from all those who have come in contact with it. For 
example the State Department has expressed its ap- 
proval as indicated in the following paragraph quoted 
from the Washington Post: 


war that se tar 


selection. It has 


therefore 


The department fully approves of the work that 
is being done by the American Library Association, 
inasmuch as the presence of books on board ships, 
especially on long voyages, keep up the 
morale of the seamen 


tends to 


Certain government departments and bureaus are 
indirectly interested but the work does not fall within 
the province of any of them and none of them could 
undertake its continuation. The Committee feels that 
this work ought not to be cut off suddenly without some 
attempt being made to secure its continuation but at 
this time is not prepared to say what direction it should 
take. 

The service naturally divides itself into two parts. 
service to ships on the Great Lakes and service to 
ocean going vessels. The former has very much inter- 
ested the Lake Carriers’ Association and it is possible 
that that organization may be induced to take over the 
equipment and continue the service. So far as the 
Great Lakes are concerned the Committee feels that it 
can recommend at this time that the Secretary be in- 
sructed to communicate with the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation with a view to effecting this transfer by Jan. 1, 
1921. 

In the case of the service to the ocean going vessels 
the Committee feels that the subject needs further in- 
vestigation. Whether the creation ot some sort of 
marine library associaion which shall have for its ob- 
ject a library service to all vessels in the American 
Merchant Marine is desirable or not is a question which 
admits of further Any recommendation 
at this time would be difficult to make. 

3b. Lighthouse Service 

The report submitted by Forrest B. Spaulding in 
charge of this service shows that the A. L. A. has been 
conducting its operations thru the district superin- 
tendents, and that almost all of the districts have re- 
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ceived some attention. The plan has been to equip each 
lighthouse district with a supply of books to meet the 
needs of all of the lighthouses, lightships and other sta- 
tions with a view to transferring the service to the 
Bureau of Lighthouses at an early date. An interview 
with George R. Putnam, Commissioner of Lighthouses, 
disclosed the fact that the Bureau was prepared to take 
over and carry on this service as soon as the A. L. A. 
had completed its plan of equipping all the districts. 
From the condition of affairs as shown in Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s report of August 1 it would appear that this could 
be completed before October 1 and it is the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the Secretary be in- 
structed to communicate with the Commissioner of 
Lighthouses with a view to effecting this transfer on 
October 1, 1920, or as soon thereafter as feasible. 


3c. Coast Guard 


The service to the Coast Guard has taken the form 
of small collections of books sent to these isolated sta- 
tions all along the coast. In this service the Library 
Commissions of certain states have given active assist- 
ance. So little has been done, however, to develop 
a permanent service that there would be practically 
nothing to turn over to any other organization to carry 
on the work besides the collections of books, and it 
has seemed inadvisable to the Committee to take the 
matter up with the Treasury Department at all. Cer- 
tain state library commissions had already undertaken 
or assisted in a service of this kind, and it is the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the Secretary be in- 
structed to take this matter up with the library com- 
missions of those states in which the Coast Guard is 
operating with a view to having this work taken over 
or continued by the state library commissions. 


4. Ex-service Men 

Library war service to ex-service men at the begin- 
ning of demobilization was an obvious necessity, but 
its continuation, now that the ex-service men have once 
more merged with their communities, is no longer neces- 
sary as such. This seems to have been thoroly realized 
at headquarters where the service has tended to be- 
come more and more supplementary to the work of the 
local library organization. The service is one which 
should not be limited to ex-service men; it is properly 
a part of library extension as it appears in the En- 
larged Program. Should the amount of money raised 
in the campaign warrant the A. L. A. in establishing 
this part of the Enlarged Program permanently this 
service in its advisory capacity only, would doubtless 
naturally be continued as just indicated, and the Com- 
mittee has no other recommendation to make. 


5. Industrial War Work Communities 


From information received at Headquarters it ap- 
pears that these are rapidly being merged with the 
manufacting industries of the country. The service is 
therefore naturally being discontinued altogether, or 
else the book collections are being brought up to a cer- 
tain standard as an inducement to having the service 
continued by the corporation or other organization now 
operating the plant. The department having this work 
in charge has been discontinued since the last meet- 
ing of the Executive Board, owing to the resignation 
of C. C. Houghton. No successor will be appointed for 
the Industrial War Work, as the work is being brought 
to a close very rapidly. 

In close association with this service, and to a cer- 
tain extent a natural outgrowth of it, there is hope 
that a special library service will be developed hav- 
ing for its object the giving of expert advice to any 
person or organization conducting a large industrial 


plant, on the establishment and conduct of industrial 
and welfare libraries for the use of the management 
and workers. While this is not a library war service, 
strictly speaking, and so may be considered as falling 
outside the scope of the Committee, nevertheless the 
Committee feels that if possible what has been done 
should be conserved, at least until such time as it will 
be apparent whether the funds raised justify the carry- 
ing on of this phase of the Enlarged Program. 


6. The American Library in Paris 


The American Library in Paris seems to have taken 
care of itself. It was felt that if this library was to 
continue it should be maintained by those whom it 
would serve and this seems to have been the view 
taken by the residents of Paris who were interested 
in the library. A movement was set afoot in the fall 
of 1919 to raise funds to carry on the library during 
1920 and this has developed into an attempt to create 
a permanent endowment which bids fair to be success- 
ful. There will be a period of about a year during 
which the endowment will not be productive. To tide 
over this period it is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that $20,000 be set aside as of Oct. 1, 1920, from 
the War Service fund to carry on the American Li- 
brary in Paris during parts of the years 1920-1921, and 
that the salary of the Director be a first claim on this 
allotment. The Committee feels all the more justified 
in making this recommendation because of the plans 
which have been adopted for the development of the 
library, and the appointment of W. N. C. Carlton as 
librarian, which appointment gives every assurance that 
these plans will be carried out including especially the 
completion of a permanent endowment sufficient to 
carry on the work. The library will not be merely a 
place of rest and entertainment for American and 
English speaking travelers passing thru Paris. It is 
planned to make it an international outpost of Ameri- 
can library interests in Europe. It will be a place 
where French and other foreign scholars may secure 
information concern American life and affairs and 
also a channel by which American scholars and 
especially librarians may secure information eorcern- 
ing European matters in which they are interested. 
The plans also include the creation of special eollec- 
tions of books, as, for instance, a collection of all Amer- 
ican writers on France which it is obvious would go 
far toward interpreting one people to the ether and 
so work for international comity. 


7. Publicity 


In connection with the Library War Service, a Pub- 
licity Department was developed. In this the A. L. A. 
followed the most approved modern practice ef all 
organizations attempting to carry on a business or 
social activity. The department is in charge of an ex- 
perienced librarian, familiar with publicity methods 
and the peculiar modifications to which they need to 
be subjected in order to appeal to librarians as well 
as the general public. This department must meces- 
sarily be a part of the Enlarged Program and should 
be carried over until such time as it appears whether 
the funds now being raised will permit the earrying 
out of the Enlarged Program or not. 

The recommendation of the Committee, is, therefore, 
that the Publicity Department be suspended until such 
time as it becomes clear whether the Enlarged Pro- 
gram is to be carried on or not. 


(Signed) H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman. 
Epitn Tosirt. 
Cart H. Miram. 
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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association was held in the Hib- 
bing Public Library, September 15-18, with a 
large attendance. 

On Wednesday afternoon Clara F. Baldwin, 
state library director, reported on the revised 
county library law which provides that the coun- 
ty be the tax unit and that a system of state 
aid be given libraries. The law provides a three- 
mill maximum tax levy, recommends a govern- 
ing board of five members, with terms of office 
for four years, having exclusive control of all 
funds deposited to the library account. In cities 
and villages of less than two thousand people, 
not levying a tax for public library purposes, 
the school board may maintain a public library 
for the use of all residents of the district. 

Jenny Lind Blanchard of Little Falls report- 
ed on the “Enlarged Membership” campaign. 
The state, divided into congressional districts. 
was thoroly canvassed and a large number of 
librarians and trustees joined the Association. 
$232.50 was secured for Minnesota Library As- 
sociation dues and $73.50 was sent to American 
Library Association heaquarters for new mem- 
berships. 

Harriet A. Wood, supervisor of school and 
public libraries, reported on “Certification of 
Librarians,” the report of this committee having 
previously appeared in the Minnesota Library 
Notes and News. The convention approved a 
resolution authorizing the President to appoint 
a committee to confer with the authorities of 
the State University in regard to the inaugura- 
tion of professional courses in library science. 

The report of the Committee on the Standard- 
ization of Libraries (Margaret Hickman, Eveleth, 
chairman) is tentative and divides the libraries 
of the state by population into six classes, giv- 
ing the minimum number of volumes in the 
library, minimum circulation and income, num- 
ber and qualification of staff necessary to qual- 
ify in any one class. As the vast majority of 
the libraries in the state are in villages with 
less than two thousand population, the matter 
is not an easy one for adjustment. Any library 
qualifying in four of the points mentioned for 
any class may raise itself to the higher class. 

Miss Carey read the report on “Hospital Li- 
brary Work in Minnesota.” The Committee is 
keeping in touch with hospital construction and 
is securing, as far as possible, library service 
for ex-service and public service men. 

In the evening James H. McConnell, State 
Commissioner of Education, spoke on “The Li- 
brary as an Educational Factor.” Mr. McCon- 
nell sketched briefly the past, present and future 
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of public education and its unlimited possibil- 
ities. Applying his remarks to libraries, he said 
that at present they are limited in that they have 
no connection with any state source, and, being 
limited in funds they can only serve ade- 
quately in the larger centers of population. He 
urged the union of school and public libraries 
in small communities. Speaking of recent legis- 
lation, by which the Library Commission be- 
came a division of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Mr. Connell said, “The Library Division 
is on the same basis as the other divisions of the 
Department of Education, rendering the same 
service to libraries as the Department does to 
schools.” 

Thursday, September 16th, was devoted to a 
tour of the “Range,” beginning with a visit to 
South Hibbing, which is soon to be the “new” 
Hibbing. The present site being located over 
an ore body which is to be mined, all buildings 
in this area are being removed from the old to 
the new location. From Hibbing the guests were 
taken to Chisholm where the Public Library and 
schools were visited. Libraries were also visited 
at Mt. Iron, Virginia, and Eveleth, where the 
visitors were guests at a tea given by the Vir- 
ginia and Eveleth Library Boards. 

Friday morning’s session was opened by a 
talk by Leonard H. Wells of the Powers Book 
Store of Minneapolis, reminiscent of his twen- 
ty-five years’ connection with book selling in 
Minnesota. He said that one reason for the 
shortage of paper was the great number of mag- 
azines published in which space was used main- 
ly by national advertisers and for the printing 
of poor stories. His remark that one-fifth of 
the magazines published to-day could be dis- 
pensed with brought a round of applause. The 
other end of the business, that of buying books, 
was discussed by Lois M. Jordan of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library. With increased costs, in- 
adequate incomes, and transportation difficulties, 
the field presents many adventures. . Miss Jor- 
dan viewed book-purchasing from the angle of 
the large library, but gave several helpful sug- 
gestions for all who are in the position of pur- 
chasers. 

Miss Gregory of the St. Paul Public Library 
considered three phases of advertising in the 
course of her talk, “Library Advertising.” These 
were: Personal solicitation, direct advertising. 
and general publicity. Speaking before clubs and 
organized groups, calling attention to books on 
timely subjects on permanent bulletin boards, 
and arranging window displays in down-town 
stores are all effective means of calling atten- 
tion to the books that the public does not know 
it wants. 


Miss Massee, editor of the A. L. A. Booklist 
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spoke for a few minutes on the re-organization 
of the staff at A. L. A. headquarters and the 
work that it hoped to carry on, also on the at- 
tention which publishers are paying to titles 
listed in the Booklist. Miss Carey read Mrs. 
De Lury’s paper on “Book Reviews versus Ad- 
vertisements” which suggested, in regard to the 
Booklist, a closer grading of the books listed. 
for the benefit of the library with small funds, 
the signing of reviews, and the hastening of the 
date of the review’s appearance. 

“How a Hobby Beats the Devil” was the title 
of an interesting paper by Robert W. G. Vail 
on attractions that would keep boys and girls 
interested and happy and out of mischief. C. E. 
Berkman of the Chisholm Library Board told 
of the “Adopting of an Abandoned Saloon” and 
the converting of it into a men’s reading room, 
after which Gratia Countryman sketched the 
establishment and results of the municipal read- 
ing rooms maintained by the Minneapolis Li- 
brary. 

At the final session, presided over by Miss 
Carey, Miss Baldwin reported on the county 
library law which the Committee had worked 
on since the first meeting. The only change 
suggested was that the petition for establishment 
should remain, but that a lower percentage of 
signers be required. A resolution was carried 
endorsing the revised library law proposed by 
the State Board of Education. Miss Ruth Ely 
gave the final report on Certification of Libra- 
rians and moved that the schedule of qualifica- 
tions be accepted as they stand, which motion 
was carried. The Certification Board was elect- 
ed as follows: Gratia Countryman, librarian, 
Minneapolis Public Library; Alice N. Farr, li- 
brarian, Normal School, Mankato; Nell Olsen, 
librarian, International Falls Public Library. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: Pres- 
ident, Ruth Rosholt, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary: Ist Vice-President, Maud Van Buren, 
Public Library, Owatonna: 2nd Vice-President. 
R. W. G. Vail, Historical Society, St. Paul; 
Secretary-Treasurer, \largaret Hickman, Public 
Library, Eveleth. 

Marcaret Hickman, 
Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Library Association was held at the State House. 
Concord, on September 23-24, with an attend- 
ance of about seventy-five. 

An address of welcome by State Librarian Ar- 
thur H. Chase was followed by a Round Table 
on “Ways of Reaching the Outfields.” conducted 
by Grace E. Kingsland, and contributed to by 
0. S. Davis, who spoke on branch libraries: 


Mrs. Lizzie A. Sanborn of London (deposit sta- 
tions); Sarah G. Gilmore of Claremont ( work 
in an industrial plant); and Willard P. Lewi- 
of the State College. 

Reports of the neighborhood meetings fol- 
lowed, after which Anna L. Webber, F. Mabel 
Winchell, and Miss Clatworthy contributed 
echoes of the A. L. A. meeting. 

Mrs. Lillian G. Edwards of Sanbornville 
talked on the “Books for Everybody” appeal in 
New Hampshire. E. Kathleen Jones of Boston 
also made an earnest appeal for this work, 
speaking especially of the work with the mer- 
chant marine, and the Association adopted a 
resolution endorsing this work. Later an op- 
portunity was given to the librarians present to 
select the books returned from overseas library 
war service. 

“If a Laywoman Might Suggest” was the title 
of an address by Mrs. John J. Donohue, presi- 
dent of the Manchester Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Caroline B. Clement, 
Manchester; vice-presidents, Lillian Wadleigh, 
of Meredith and Willard P. Lewis of Durham: 
treasurer, Annabelle C. Seacomb of Milford: 
and secretary, Sarah G. Gilmore of Claremont. 

Saran G. Gremore, 
Secretary. 


BERKSHIRE LIBRARY CLUB 


The largest meeting in the history of the Club 
was held at the Lenox Library on Monday, Sep- 
tember 20th. 

Susan C. Crampton of Concord, Mass., gave a 
most practical talk on reference work and an- 
swered everybody's questions in a most helpful 
way. Miss Mabel Moore of Adams, spoke of 
the Library Workers’ Association and applica- 
tion blanks were distributed to members inter- 
ested. 

Lucy Friday of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children spoke of 
the work of that organization and emphasized 
the need of supplying books to rural commun- 
ities which are isolated during the winter months. 
This was followed by a Round Table discussion 
of “Everybody’s Problems” led by E. Louise 
Jones of the Free Library Commission. 

Librarians and trustees were present from the 
following places: Great Barrington, Housatonic. 
Stockbridge, Alford, Lee, Lenox, Cheshire, Dal- 
ton, Adams, North Adams, and Pittsfield. 

The Book Caravan located on the Library 
driveway proved to be a great attraction and 
also a great temptation. 

Epiru O. 
President. 
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In Vol. I, No. 5, of the Executive, a business 
journal published by the Biddle Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., Alice L. Rose, librarian of the 
National City Co. of New York, writes on “The 
Service of a Business Library.” 


Part II of the catalog of the William L. Sayer 
collection of books and pamphlets relating to 
printing newspapers and the freedom of the 
press in the Free Public Library of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has just been issued. The first part, 
containing items 1 to 368, was printed in 1914, 
and this part ends with number 563. 


“Training Little Children; suggestions for 
parents,” being Bulletin 1919, no. 39, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, contains 55 articles 
collected by the National Kindergarten Associ- 
ation of New York from mothers who were for- 
merly kindergarten teachers. Mrs. Eda W. Sem- 
ken contributes article 42 on “Gardens, Pets, 
Books and Pictures” for country children. 


During the school year, the Junior Red Cross 
News devotes a page to book notes. That for 
September last, entitled “We Go to Explore— 
Everywhere,” covers, as the title suggests, travel ; 
the October page deals with “Red Cross Heroes 
and Heroines,” indexing many magazine articles, 
as well as books of recent publication; and the 
November number appropriately handles “The 
Pilgrims and Thanksgiving.” There is also in 
each issue a page of suggestions for teachers 
on fitting of the material of the News into the 
day’s school work. 


Among recent Pilgrim tercentenary lists from 
the libraries to reach us are “The Pilgrims,” be- 
ing selected material for use in connection with 
the Pilgrim tercentenary celebration, prepared 
by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; a “Pil- 
grim Number” of Syracuse Libraries; “Our Pil- 
grim Forefathers, Reading Helps for Boys and 
Girls,” compiled by the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary, and a “List of books in the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Public Library relating to the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the settlement of Plymouth, Mass., 
in 1620.” 


“Mexican Writers, a catalogue of books in the 
University of Arizona Library, with synopses 
and biographical notes,” prepared by Estelle 
Lutrell, is issued by the University as No. 5. 
Vol. 13 of the Record and is Library Bibli- 
ography No. 5. “The Mexican writers in this 
list are largely modern. It is the purpose of 
the University Library to add the new publica- 
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tions of standard authors as they appear and 
these in time to build up an important special 
collection of Mexican literature. Organized in 
the beginning as supplementary to the course ia 
‘The Literature of Mexico, offered by the Ro- 
mance Department of the University, the present 
collection contains a few books by writers of the 
earlier periods, as well as certain works on the 
language of Mexico included for pedagogic 


” 


reasons. . . 


The “Reader’s Index: the Bi-Monthly Maga- 
zine of the Croydon Public Libraries” advertises 
itself by appearing in a different colored cover 
each issue. A considerable portion of the ex- 
pense of issuing this bulletin is doubtless cov- 
ered by the ten or eleven pages of advertising 
carried in each issue to twenty pages of text. 
Under the heading “Brevities,” some three to 
four pages in each number are given to library 
news, local and otherwise, including the work 
of the libraries, lists of gifts, announcements of 
lectures, staff changes, etc. A reading list fol- 
lows, and the number usually concludes with a 
list of recent accessions. 

The “Readers’ Guide,” published quarterly by 
the city and county of Norwich Public Library, 
also wears a different colored dress each issue. 
Advertising in this bulletin is confined to the 
cover. Each number contains one or two read- 
ing lists, as well as a list of recent accessions. 


The Librarian and Book World, “the inde- 
pendent professional journal” published by 
Alexander J. Philip, F. L. A., has, after an inter- 
val of one year, resumed publication. The last 
number to appear was that for September, 1919, 
being Vol. X, No. 1; this volume is continued 
with the present number, October, 1920, being 
numbered Vol. X, No. 2. Owing to increase in 
costs, the subscription rate has been raised to 
fifteen shillings a year. G. E. Stechert & Co. 
are agents for the United States. This number, 
besides giving crisp editorial comment on the 
annual conference of the Library Association 
and other questions of the moment, contains “A 
Select Bibliography of the Art of Printing to 
1640,” prepared by James Ross, deputy city 
librarian of Bristol, for the L. A. examination 
in bibliography and recommended for publica- 
tion by the examiners; and a selection of “the 
best books,” all of the books reviewed being, 
we are assured, “suitable for inclusion in li- 
braries. Books that are not best books are not 
noticed at all.” 
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NEW YORK 


New York City. In the October number of 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
Charles F. McCombs reports on the increase in 
the use of the photostat in the eight years that 
it has been used in that library: in 1913, 511 
orders were handled; in 1919, 4150 separate 
orders were received; and the number handled 
during the present year will probably reach 5600. 
This service involves the service of a special 
reference assistant at the delivery desk in the 
Main Reading Room, with a clerical assistant 
and a page assigned for messenger duty, and in 
the photographing room a skilled photographer, 
an assistant operator and a page. 


The Library of the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, the first library in New 
York City to give free library service, celebrates 
its centenary on Nov. 25th. The Library, now 
at No. 18 West 44th Street, has a total collec- 
tion of 100,000 volumes. 


In 1820 books were only loaned to appren- 
tices; ten years later the privilege was extended 
to members of the Society at an annual fee of 
one dollar; in 1863 the use of the library and 
reading-rooms was extended free to wounded 
soldiers and sailors. In 1872 the circulating 
and reference sections were established as dis- 
tinct departments. In 1897 high-water mark 
was reached both in the number of volumes con- 
tained in the combined libraries, viz., 114.820 
and in the.number of books circulated, viz., 
275,362. For several years and prior to 1903 
the city of New York, under a “permissive” law, 
made appropriations based on circulation to- 
wards the maintenance, but since that year. and 
also by reason of the extension of the library 
system of the city, none has been made and the 
entire expense is borne by the Society. During 
1917, 2922 accounts were opened; in 1918, 2413, 
and in 1919, 2441. The number of volumes 
circulated in these years was 81,076, 79,011, and 
80,332 respectively; and the volumes used in 
the reference section 7,027, 6,258 and 6139. 


The Mercantile Library Association was also 
established in November, 1820. By February, 
1821, the membership was 150 and the library 
contained several hundred volumes. In 1826 
the 6,000 volume library was moved into the 
Cliff Street Building of Harper & Brothers, and 
in 1854 the collection of 43,000 volumes found 
a home in the Astor Place Opera House pur- 
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chased at $140,000. The present building, on 
the site of the old opera house, first used by the 
Society in 1891, has recently been sold, but the 
library is still housed there. 


MISSOURI 


The population of Missouri, consisting of 
over three and one-quarter million people resid- 
ing in 114 countries, is inadequately provided 
with library service, according to the Library 
Messenger. Only 40 per cent of this population 
lives within a radius of public library service, 
while only about 16 of the counties have public 
libraries containing 5000 or more volumes, and 
the latter class of library is accessible to only 
about 36 per cent of the population. 

There are in the state 104 libraries: a univer- 
sity library, a state library, an historical society 
library, 33 college libraries, 61 public libraries, 
and 7 school libraries serving the public. Of 
the 61 public libraries, 33 are tax supported by 
the communities they serve; 28 are supported 
by donations, by women’s clubs, by library asso- 
ciations and other similar groups; 35 are located 
in separate library buildings; and 26 in stores, 
churches or other donated or privately owned 
rooms. 

Of the counties, 51 have in some town within 
the county a library of some kind—college, pub- 
lic or school library—and 63 have no library of 
any kind in any town within their borders. 

Excluding the population of cities and towns 
served by public libraries (1,311,367), the 
library population is 298,553. 39,131 of these 
live in cities having only college libraries, and 
29,193 in towns served only by school libraries. 


COLORADO 


Denver. An appropriation of $102,074 made 
to the Public Library for the year 1919, of which 
$95,000 was derived from city appropriation, 
was expended as follows: Books, $16,676; peri- 
odicals, $2740; building and grounds, $5823: 
binding, $4049; book transportation (auto ex- 
pense, freight and express), $1410; librarians’ 
salaries, $41,489; and wazes, $13,929. 

A valuable collection of etchings and en- 
gravings has been presented to the Public Li- 
brary by Mrs. Almet Skeel of Denver. Included 
in this gift are about fifty etchings by the best 
modern etchers. Among them are three etch- 
ings by Whistler (two signed), twelve Seymour- 
Hadens, and others by Appian, Courbet, Mervon. 
Vans’Gravesande, and Lalanne. 
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MISS NANCY CRAMMER BARNDOLLAR. Librarian 


GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Washington, D. C, 

The library stack room is located in the west wing of the building and 
at present is equipped with three tiers of Snead Standard Stacks. Two 
additional stack tiers of similar construction are now on order and will 
shortly be installed. 

For years Snead products have been the preferred equipment for both 
large and small libraries. 

Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled compactness, and their 
scientific construction throughout insure perfect satisfaction and ultimate 
economy. 

Detailed plans and description of the above. and many other notable 
library buildings, are found in our publication “Library Planning, Book- 
stacks, and Shelving” which also contains valuable technical articles on the 
planning and construction of libraries. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J 
‘(Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES OF READERS 
TEACHERS AND 
Los Angeles Public Library. Books for teachers 
in school and out. Monthly Bulletin. September 
1920. p. 2-3. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AESTHETICS 
Parker, DeWitt Henry. The principles of westhet- 
_ jes. Boston, Silver, Burdett. 8 p. bibl. D. $2.50 n. 
ALMANACS 
Wall, Alexander J., comp. List of New York al- 
manacs, 1694-1850. Part V. Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library. September 1920. p. 508-520. 
AmericanizaTion. See also Untten States—Governe 
MENT. 
Antiguges. See also Cottecrors anp COLLECTING. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
Marshall, F. H. Discovery in Greek lands; a 
sketch of the principal excavations and discoveries of 
the last fifty years. New York, Macmillan. 8 p. 
bibl. D. 
ARMENIA 
U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on the United States as a mandatory for Armenia. 
May 27, 1920. 3 typew. p. 25 c. (Obtained only 
thru P. A. I. S.) 
Bankinc. See Finance. 
Swarth, Harry Schelwaldt. Revision of the avian 
genus passerella; with special reference to the dis- 
tribution and migration of the races in California. 
Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of California. 5 p. bibl. $1.75. 
(Publications in Zoology, v. 21, no. 4, Sept. 11, 1920.) 
Birnps—ENGLAND 
Mullens, W. H., and others. Geographical bibliog- 
raphy of British ornithology from the earliést times 
to the end of 1918. pt. 1. Witherby, 6s. net. 
A continuation of Mullens and Swann’s “Bibliog- 
raphy of British Ornithology.” 
BoLsHEVISM 
Postgate, R. W. The Bolshevik theory. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. 2 p. bibl. D. $2 n. 
Bryozoa 
Canu, Ferdinand, and Bassler, Ray Smith. North 
American early Tertiary Bryozoa. Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Inst., Gov. Prtg. Off. bibl. O. 2 pts. 
$2.50 set. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles Public Library. California in print 
{a selection from the books in the Library on Cali- 
fornia history, travel, natural history resources and 
industries}. Los Angeles: The Library. 24 p. 16°. 
See also Western States. 
Carnecie, ANDREW 
Autobiography 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Cats 
Van Vechten, Carl. 
York: Knopf. 48 p. bibl. 
Coat SiTuaTION 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of recent references 
on the coal situation in the United States. July 15, 
1920. 6 mim. p. 
Coat Srorace 
Stock, Harry 
coal storage practice. 


Boston: 


of Andrew Carnegie. 
2 p. bibl. O. $5 n. 


The tiger in the house. New 
$7.50. 


Harkness, and others. Bituminous 
Urbana, IIl.: University of 


Illinois. 7 p. bibl. O. (Experiment Station. Bul. 
letin, no. 116.) 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 

the storage of coal. June 30, 1920. 9 mim. p. 
CoLtectors AND COLLECTING 

Teall, Gardner Callahan. The pleasures of col- 

lecting. New York: Century. 13 p. bibl. O. $4 n. 
Commerce, Foreic¢n 

Prevost, M. L., comp. Books on foreign trade: 5, 
Bibliography of publications on the geography of 
commerce, including gazetteers, commercial maps and 
atlases of the individual countries and of the world. 
World’s Markets. September 1920. p. 37-39. 

CommerciaL Propucts 

Prevost, M. L., comp. Books on foreign trade: 6, 
Bibliography of books, pamphlets and sources of in- 
formation dealing with the production and uses of 
commodities of commerce, both raw and manufac- 
tured. World’s Markets. October 1920. p. 37-39. 

Co-opeRATIVE STORES 

Co-operative League of America. How to start and 
run a co-operative store on the Rochdale plan; com- 
piled from the experiences of the successful Euro- 
pean and American co-operative stores. New York: 
The Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
Street. 1 p. bibl. O. 10 c. 

Democratic Party 

Spooner, Walter Whipple. The Democratic party; 
a history. New York: Liberty History Co., 156 Fifth 
Avenue. 1 p. bibl. D. 69 c. 

DraMa 

Atkinson, Mrs. J. S. 
drama. North Carolina Library Bulletin. 
1920. p. 104-111. 

Haskell, Daniel C., comp. Foreign plays in Eng- 
lish; a list of translations in the ... Library. New 
York: Public Library. O. 80 c. n. 

Lewis, B. Roland. The one-act play in colleges and 
high schools; with bibliographies and a list of one- 
act plays for study and production. O. (University 
of Utah. Extension ser. Bulletin no. 2) 

EpucaTion 

United States. Supt. of Documents. Education: 
list of publications for sale by Superintendent of 
Documents. (Price List 31, 7th ed. April, 1920.) 

Epucation. See also University Extenston; TEACHERS 

AND Parents in “For Special Classes,” above. 

Ernstein THEORY 

Einstein, Albert. 
eral theory; tr. by Robert W. Lawson. 
Holt. 2 p. bibl. O. $3 n. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bibli- 
ography of employment management. June 1920. 
(Bulletin no. 51. Employment Management ser., no. 9.) 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Manly, John Matthews, and Rickert, Edith. The 
writing of English. New York: Holt. 3 p. bibl. D. 
$1.60 n. 

Evrorean War 

Frothingham, Thomas G. A guide to the military 
history of the World War. Boston: Little, Brown. 4 p. 
bibl. O. $2.75 n. 

The war and after. Recent accessions. Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library. September 1920. 
p. 520-524. 


Bibliography of modern 
September 


Relativity: the special and gen- 
New York: 
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Health Today Means “Do,” Not “Do Not” 


Familiarize Yourself with the Modern Health Program 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


This conference at which problems of vital moment to women everywhere 
were presented and discussed by authorities of national and international repute, 
represented in addition to the usual experience of those dealing with problems of 
health—the unusual experience gained from the war. 


Papers were presented by such widely known people as FE. V. MacCullom, 
M.D., Clelia D. Mosher, M.D., Helen Marot, Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D., G. Stanley 
Hall, M.D., Beatrice Hinkle, M.D., Max J. Exner, M.D., Katharine Bement 


Davis, Ph.D., Dagny Bang, M.D. 


The addresses, with discussion have been classified under the following 


general titles and published in six volumes :— 


General Problems of Health. 


Volume 
Industrial Health. 


Volume The Health of the Child. 
Volume IV. Moral Codes and Personality. 
Volume V. Adaptation of the Individual to Life. 


Volume 


Volume VI. Conservation of the Health of Women in Marriage. 
To every thinking citizen these volumes will be of interest and value. To 
the physician, nurse and social worker they are necessary for reference and study. 


Price, $3.00 the set of six volumes. 


Health and the Woman Movement 


By CLELIA DUEL MOSHER, M.D. 


“This book not only destroys many long established theories as to what 
women cannot do, but it sets forth a constructive plan of health building, based 
upon simple abdominal muscular exercises, which if followed should eliminate the 
health problem from the woman movement for all time.”—The Public. 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Bookshops 
Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
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Factory MANAGEMENT Laror 
Denning, A. du Pré. Scientific factory manage- Furniss, Edgar S. The position of the laborer in 
ment. London: Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net. a system of nationalism. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Fitter Paper. See Paper. 20 p. bibl. O. $2 n. (Hart. Schaffner & Marx Prize 
FINANCE Essays in Economics.) 
United States. Supt. of Documents. Finance: Lasor Lecistation 
banking, postal savings, coinage, liberty loans; list Commons, John Roger. and John Bertram Andrews 
of publications for sale by the Superintendent of Principles of labor legislation; prepared in co-opera 
Documents. (Price List, 7th ed. August 1920.) tion with the American Bureau of Industrial Research 
FIsHERies Rev. ed. New York: Harper. 25 p. bibl. D. $2.75 
Jenkins, J. T. The sea fisheries. New York: Dut- Harper's Citizens ser.) 
ton. 5 p. bibl. O. $10 n. Latin America. See Pertopicars—Latin Amenican: 
Fruit MytHo.tocy—Latin AMERICAN. 
Popenoe, Wilson. Manual of tropical and sub- Lisrary Science 
tropical fruits. New York: Macmillan. 3 p. bibl. Hutchins, Margaret, and others. Guide to the use 
O. $5 n. (The Rural Manuals.) of libraries. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 8 p. bibl. O 
Futter, Marcaret $1.15. 
Anthony, Katherine Susan. Margaret Fuller: a Marne 
psychological biography. New York: Harcourt. 3 p. Dunnack, Henry E. The Maine book. Augusta 
bibl. D. © $2.25 n. Maine: State Library. 3 p. bibl. O. $1. 
Fur Trape—MIcaican MARGARINE 
John, Ida Amanda. The Michigan fur trade. Lan- Clayton, William. Margarine. New York: Long 
sing, Mich.: Michigan Historical Commission. 9 p. mans, Green. 36 p. bibl. O. $4.75 nn. (Mone 
bibl. ©. $1. (University ser.) graphs on Industrial Chemistry.) 
Gorrer Mexican LITERATURE 
Bram. Israel. Exophthalmic goiter and its non- Lutrell, Estelle, comp. Mexican writers; a cata 
surgical treatment. St. Louis, Mo.: Mosby. 8 p. logue of books in the . . . Library; with synopsis 
bibl. O. $5.50 n. and biographical notes. Tucson. Arizona: Univ. of 
Heattn. See Hycrene. Arizona Record. O. $1. (Library bibliography 
Henry V.. Kine or no. 5.) 
Mowat, Robert Balmain. Henry V. Boston: MINeRALS 
Houghton Mifflin. 6 p. bibl. $3.50 n Hess, Frank L. Cobalt, molybdenum, nickel, titan 
Hicuways. See Roaps. ium, tungsten, radium, uranium. and vanadium in 
Historica. Composition 1917. Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off. Aug. 31, 1920 
Fling, Fred Morrow. The writing of history; an 2 p. bibl. O. (Mineral resources of the United 
introd. to historical method. New Haven, Conn.: Yale States, 1917.) 
University Press. 11 p. bibl. D. $2 n. MINNESOTA 
HovuseHoLtp MANAGEMENT St Paul Public Library. Current Minnesota litera 
Detroit Public Library, comp. A housewife’s li- ture; an index to books and magazine articles re 
brary. Michigan Library Bulletin, May-June, 1920. lating to Minnesota of today. Minnesota: Dept. of 
p. 26-27. Education. Library Notes and News, Sept. 1920 
115-116. 
Open, Lucy. Further steps in teaching health. MIssIons, Mepica. 
Washington. D. C.; Govt. Prtg. Off. 1 p. bibl. O. 5c. Lambuth, Walter Russell. Medical missions; the 
(Bureau of Education. Health ser. no. 6.) twofold task. New York: Student Volunteer Move 
Hymns, Latin ment for Foreign Missions. 4 p. bibl. D. $1 
Germing., Matthew, ed. Latin hymns. Chicago: Lipphard, William B. The ministry of healing: a 
Loyola University Press. 1 p. bibl. D. 20c. study of medical missionary endeavor in Bap 
IMMIGRATION foreign fields. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on Society. 2 p. bibl. D. 35 ¢ 
immigration to South America. May 3, 1920. 5 typew. Motassts 
p. 35c. ‘Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) West, C. J., comp. Reading list on molasses. Cam 
INSECTS. bridge, Mass.: Arthur D. Little, Inc. 1920. (Bibli 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Insects: bees, honey, ographic ser. no. 5.) 
and insects injurious to man, animals, plants, and Money Ralsinc 
crops. 31 p. (Price List 41, 10th ed. May, 1920.) U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
InsuraANcE. See REINSURANCE. on money-raising campaigns. May 19, 1920. 4 typew 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS p. 30c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S) 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on Motion Pictures 
international European alliances. May 4, 1920. 3 , Cannon, Lucius Hanchett, comp. Motion enemner he 
typew. p. 25 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. L. S.) aws, ordinances and regulations on censorship. 
See also ARMENIA. minors and other subjects. St. Louis. Mo.: Munic 


ipal Reference Library. 6 p. bibl. O. 25 ec. 
Latin AMERICAN 
Alexander, H. B. Latin-American [mythology] 
Boston: Marshall Jones. 44 p. bibl. O. $7 n. (The 
Mythology of All Races, v. 11.) 
New York—History. See ALMANACs. 


IRRIGATION 
United States. Supt. of Documents. Irrigation, 
drainage, and water power; list of publications for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents. (Price 
List 42, 11th ed. July, 1920.) 


Jack Pine Om Inpustry 
Sterrett, William Dent. Jack pine. Washington, Burroughs, E. H., comp. Recent articles on petrol- 
D. C., Govt. Prtg. Off., Supt. of Documents. 1 p. bibl. eum and allied substances. 26 mim. p. (United 
O. 2c. (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bulletin no. States. Bureau of Mines. Reports of Investigations, 


820.) serial no. 2168.) 
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NEW DODD, MEAD JUVENILES 


TYLTYL 
By Maurice Meaeterlinck 

tHe Brive Brirp, generally regarded as Maeterlinck’s masterpiece, has 
been called a fairy tale for children so profoundly true as to deserve the 
attention of philosophers. And the same is true of the beautiful drama Tit 
BETROTHAL, a sequel to Tue Biue Birp, from which this delightful tale for 


S500 


children is taken With illustrations in color. Boxed 


PEGGY IN TOYLAND 
By Archibald Marshall 

This story is written for little girls who are kind to their dolls, and love 
them. Through Peggy’s motherly care and love for a poor old doll she was 
rewarded by being taken at night to Toyland, where all the toys go when 
children are asleep. A delightful story, calculated to keep any little girl 


breathless with delight With 60 illustration $?.50 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
By Hereward Carrington, Ph. D. 


Explanations of card tricks, sleights of hand, Hindu magic, handcuff 
tricks, side show and animal tricks, stage tricks, ventriloquism, etc., many 
of them never before published. Practically every trick described can be 


performed at little or no expense to the boy. With 130 ilustrations. $2.00 


THE CITY CURIOUS 
By Jean de Bosschere 
In this fantastic tale, with its original and captivating pictures, M. de 
Bosschére, who will be remembered for his delightful work in CiristTMas 
TALES OF FLANDERS, has created a whole tiny world, peopled by beings, 
strange indeed, and yet vitally human and interesting. 
With color plates and black-and-white illustrations by the a 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 


By Katherine Pyle 

An amusing tale of the diverting adventures of Jazbury,—clever, quick 
ind pretty, who would rather play than catch mice; Fluffy,—a good mouser 
who always keeps himself clean and neat but is rather timid; and Yowler, 
who is dissatisfied with his home and induces the other two 


the baker’s cat, 
to run away with him. 


QUARTER-BACK BATES 
By Ralph Henry Barbour ; 


Dick Bates, who had made a reputation as a football player on his high 


i 


With iliustrations by the author. $1.75 


school team, goes to the famous Parkinson “prep” school with an ambition 
to make the team. And after trials and disappointments he is successful. 
The fun and friendships and jokes and clean, hard sport of life in a big 


school are here told in a way to dt light any boy Illustrated. $1.75 


A BROWNIE ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By Charlotte B.‘ Herr 


The adventures of a Brownie who went through the experiences of 
Robinson Crusoe. Miss Herr’s language is very simple, so that the story can 
be read by beginners. It is very difficult to write a story that will really 
entertain young children, and Miss Herr has the rare gift of writing such 


stories and w riting them well illustrated in color. S? O00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY vers NEW YORK 
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See MARGARINE. 
Orecon. See Western States. 
See Birps 
OrTHOPTERA 
Baltchley, Willis Stanley. Orthoptera of north- 
eastern America: with especial reference to the 
faunas of Indiana and Florida. Indianapolis, Ind.: 
The Nature Publishing Co. 22 p. bibl. O. $6; 
pap., $5. 
Pain 
Behan, Richard Joseph. Pain, its origin, conduc- 
tion, perception, and diagnostic significance. New 
York: Appleton. 64 p. bibl. O. $8 n. (Subscrip- 
tion only.) 
PapPer 
West, Clarence Jay. comp. Filter paper: A reading 
list. Paper Trade Journal. Oct. 7, 1920. v. 71, 
no. 15, p. 34, 36, 38, 40. (Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, Contribution no. 16.) 
Paper research literature, no. 6. A list of contribu- 
tions by the staff of the Royal Testing Institution of 
Berlin, 1885-1919. Translated and augmented by 
Clarence Jay West. (Committee on Bibliography, 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, Contribution 17°.) 
No. 5 of this series appeared in Paper, Feb. 11, 
1920. v. 25, no. 23, p. 20-21. 
Latin-American periodicals current in the Refer- 
ence Department. Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. September 1920. p. 503-508. 
Puccrim Fatuers 
The Pilgrims; selected material for use in con- 
nection with the Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration. 
Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1920. 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the Pilgrim Fathers. July 14, 1920. 5 mim. p. 
Pines. See Jack Pine. 
Piays. See Drama. 
Poetry, ENcLisH 
Sturgeon, Mary C. Studies of contemporary poets; 
rev. and enl. New York: Dodd, Mead. O. 8 p. 
bibl. $2.50 n. 
PRAYER 
Patterson, William P., and Russell David. The 
power of prayer; being a selection of Walker Trust 
essays, with a study of the essays as a religious and 
theological document. New York: Macmillan. 17 p. 
bibl. O. $4 n. 
Pusuic Heatta 
United States. Supt. of Documents. Health: dis- 
eases, drugs, and sanitation; list of publications for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents. (Price 
List 51, 10th ed. June 1920.) 
Pustic Lanps 
United States. Supt. of Documents. Public do- 
main; government publications concerning public 
lands, conservation, railroad land-grants, etc.: pub- 
lications for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. (Price List 20, 10th ed. August 1920.) 
RapIcaLism 
Bailey, Edith Anna. Influences toward radicalism 
in Connecticut, 1754-1775. Northampton, Mass.: 
Smith College. 4 p. bibl. O. 75 c. (Smith Coll. 
Studies in History, v. 5, no. 4. July 1920.) 
RapiorecerHony. See Wineress TELEPHONY. 
Ivey, Paul Wesley. The Pere Marquette railroad 
company: an historical study of the growth and de- 
velopment of one -of Michigan’s most important rail- 
way systems. Lansing, Mich.: Michigan Historical 


Commission. 2 p. bibl. O. $1. (University ser.) 
RECLAMATION 

United States. Reclamation Service. Price list 
of publications of the Reclamation Service. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 32 p. O. 
RECONSTRUCTION 

The Church and industrial reconstruction; [re- 
port of] the Committee on the War and the war 
and religious outlook. New York: Association Press. 
14 p. bibl. O. $2 n. 

REINSURANCE 

Reinsurance. A bibliography [21 titles]. The In- 
surance Society of New York. News Letter. Oct. 
1920. no. 38. p. 3. 

Roaps 

Eldridge, Maurice 0., ed. Highways green book. 
Washington, D. C.: American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 14 p. bibl. O. $3. 

Rooseve.t, THEeovore. 

Wheelock, John Hall, comp. A_ bibliography of 
Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Scribner. 32 p. $2. 
Edition limited to 500 copies. 

SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
salesmanship. May 1, 1920. 8 typew. p. 50 c¢. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Scanpinavia. See VIKINGS. 
Scuoo. Luncues 

Fisher, Katherine A. The lunch hour at school 
. . . Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 3 p. bibl. 
O. 5c. (Bureau of Education. Health ser. no. 7.) 
SCIENCE 

Poynting, John Henry. Collected scientific papers. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press (Macmillan). 6 p. 
bibl. Q. $12 n. 

Scientiric Manacement. See Factory MANAGEMENT. 
Sex Hycrene 

Social hygiene publications. New York: The 
American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th 
Street. March 1920. 

SHAMANISM 

Speck, Frank Gouldsmith. Penobscot shamanism. 
Lancaster, Pa.: American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. (Bibl. foot notes.) 50 c. (Memoirs of the 
American Anthropological Assoc. v. 6, no. 4.) 

SPonces 

O'Connell, Marjorie. The Schrammen collection 
of Cretaceous Silicispongiae in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 1919. (Bulletin of the 
American Museum Natural History, v. 41, 1910.) 

SUFFRAGE 

Luscomb, Florence H., and Boyer, Ida Porter. 
Manual for Massachusetts voters. Boston: College 
Equal Suffrage League, 553 Little Building. 1 p. 
bibl. 25 c. 

TARIFF 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
tariff for revenue only. May 11, 1920. 5 typew. p. 
35 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Unirep States Army 

U. S. Supt. of Documents. Army and militia: avia- 
tion and pensions; list of publications for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents. 30 p. (Price List 19, 
llth ed. April 1920.) 

Unirep Srates—Contemporary Lire. 

Heydrick, Benjamin Alexander, ed. Americans 
all; stories of American life of today. New York: 
Holt. 4 p. bibl. D. $1.50 n. 

Unitrep States—GoverNMENT 

Lapp, John Augustus. Our America; the elements 
of civics. New ed., rev. and enl. Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 4 p. bibl. D. $1.50 n. 
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The Washington School for Secretaries 


announces the opening of the 


School for Business Librarians 


Under the personal direction of 
Miss Adelaide Hasse 


Many business houses and industrial plants are establishing libraries tor 
their own use. Many specially qualified librarians are needed at once to fill these 
positions. 

Such librarians receive a greater salary and have a brighter future than 
those of general library work. 

The Washington Shool for Secretaries is the only institution in the country 
at the present time which trains and qualifies people for special library work 
The department libraries in Washington offer our students material not to be 
compared with elsewhere. 

Term opens Sept. 15th 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
1419 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. 


Board of Directors: 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, A.B., LL.B., Ph.D 
Cal. 7. A Junkin, A.B., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 
Mr. Charles A. Lyman, A.B. Mr. Lawrence Ii. Cake, LL.B. Captain John T. A. Ely 
Miss E Virginia Grant 


A group of 
Pilgrim Pictures 
representing the background of American « nship, espe ially 


Have you seen issembled for this Pilgrim Tercentenat aoe ire among 


new subjects in 


SOVIET THhe-CopleuPrints 


line Art Reproductions of Distinguished irks of American 


RUSSIA ? Gifts and Home 
One can live without art 


Great e of subjects to choose 
Official Weekly Organ of the Russian choos 
ESTING. Note particularly Ab- 
Soviet Government Bureau bey’s Holy Grail, which depicts 
so stirringly the triumph of 
It costs only Ten Cents at all News Stands. right over evil. For the stimulus 
of its appeal, as well as for its 
decorative charm, it positively 
Every Library should have it, and we shall be 
glad to send you a sample copy. Ask to building. Incomparable for sol 
receive our Third Anniversary Issue,’’ dated 
November 6th, 1920. Your Library often and with no obligation of pur 
has requests for information about Russia. A = 
our amily Portraits re 
subscription to our paper will enable you to produced privately in the Copley 
answer them. Prints, from old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, ko- 
daks, etc. Make unique gifts to 


Address “SOVIET RUSSIA”’ your relatives. Particulars in 


Catalogue. 


110 West 40th Street Send 25 cents for Illustrated 


Catalog. (Stamps accepted.) It 
EMBARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS 
This fine picture, by the late Robert W’. Wier, comes 79, $2.00 
Price, $5.00 per year; $2.50 for six months. 9x12, $4.00; 1§"20, $7.50; 24434, $13.50. 

Copley Print Copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 68 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
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Woman's Home Companion. American life and 
politics in fiction; compiled for the Good Citizenship 
Bureau. [A bibliography.] New York: Woman's 
Home Companion. O. 2 c. (Good Citizenship 
leaflets.) 

Woman’s Home Companion. This government of 
mine; compiled for the Good Citizenship Bureau. 
[A bibliography.] New York: Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. O. 2 c. 

Unirep States—Pourrics. See also Democratic Parry. 

University 

Bittner, W. S. The university extension move- 
ment. U. S. Education Bureau. Bulletin 1919, no. 84. 

List of extension publications, p. 107-124. 

VIKINGS 

Williams, Mary Wilhelmine. Social Scandinavia 
on the Viking age. New York: Macmillan. 14 p. 
bibl. O. $6 n. 

VocaTionaL EpucaTion 

Current bibliography. Vocational Summary, Sept.- 
Oct., 1920. p. 77-78; 95-96. 

Wasnincton (Strate). See Western Srares. 
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Western Srates 

Dumbell, Kate Ethel Mary. Seeing the Wea: 
suggestions for the west-bound traveller. New ed 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 3 p. bibl 
S. $1.75 n. 

United States. Supt. of Documents. Pacific 
States: California, Oregon, Washington; list of pub 
lications for sale by Superintendent of Documents 
(Price List 69, 2nd ed., August, 1920.) 

Wares anp WHALING. 

New Bedford, Mass. Free Public Library. A ce! 
lection of books, pamphlets, log books, pictures, etc. 
illustrating whales and the whale fishery contained 
in the .. . Library. Second ed., April, 1920. 

Winetess TELEPHONY 

Coursey, Philip R. Telephony without wires 
Wireless Press, 1919. 15s. net. 

Gives 700 references. 

Woop Box Inpustry 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
wood box making industry. May 22, 1920. 4 typew 
p. 30 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for library 
assistant on Dec. 15th. A vacancy in the Bureau 
of Standards at $1,000 a year, and vacancies in 
the departmental service, Washington, D. C., . . 
will be filled from this examination. . . 
The usual entrance salaries are $1,000 to $1, 400 
a year, but persons showing unusual qualifica- 
tions are occasionally appointed at higher salar- 
ies, not to exceed $1,600 a year. The examina- 
tion will consist of: Library economy, 20 
weights; cataloging, classification and bibliogra- 
phy, 30 weights; German and one other modern 
language, 15 weights; education and experience, 
35 weights. Candidates should be between 20 
and 45 years of age on the date of the exam- 
ination. 

For places at which the examination (No. 
607) will be held and for all other particulars, 
apply to the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


The University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
S. D. wants a trained cataloger to take entire 
charge of classification, cataloging, and revision. 
Must be graduate of a library school, with at 
least two years’ cataloging experience in a col- 
lege library. Salary, about $1800; more for 
person with exceptional qualifications. 


Wanted, children’s librarian, with initiative, 
organizing ability and personality, in middle- 
western city, where living expenses amount to 
$12 or $15 a week. Salary $1500. Address 
“K. P. care of the Lrprary Journat. 


Wanted, first assistant in Wasco County 
Library, The Dalles, Oregon. Salary $1200. 
Applicant must be competent cataloger with 
experience. Address: Flora F. Carr, Librarian. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Library school graduate, with ample exper- 
ience in general and special libraries, desires a 
postition as cataloger. Details of service with 
references will be sent upon request. Address: 
C., care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

College woman, trained librarian, familia: 
with engineering, industrial and economic sub- 
jects, and with broad experience as organizer 
and executive, desires new connection after 
November 1. Present position with large manu- 
facturing corporation near New York. Excellent 
references. Address: K. E. L., care of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 
Nov. 16. In the Y. W. C. A. Hall at Lexingion 
Avenue and Fifty-third Street, New York. 
New York Library Club. 
Program: “In Bashi-Boo,” a library bue- 
lesque in two acts by William Burt Gamble. 
Nov. 24. At Forth Worth. 
Texas Library Association. 
Nov. 27. At Columbia University, New York 
City. 
Eighth annual conference of Eastern College 
Librarians. 
Dec. 27-29. At Chicago. Headquarters at La 
Salle Hotel. 
Midwinter Meeting of the American Library 
Association. 
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Our Library 
Department 


With its many years of exper- 
lence, together with our  unsur- 
passed stock of books of all publish- 
ers, combine to make a library ser- 
vice of unexcelled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities 


“I visited with a natural rap- 


ture the largest book store in the have their book orders handled intel- 
world.” : ligently, expeditiously, and accurately 


See the chapter on Chicago, by us, and find our prices satisfactory 
page 43, “Your United States,’ We solicit correspondence from librari 
by Arnold Bennett. ans not acquainted with our facilities 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 
and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 
customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import 
ant department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BerNarRD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all shorts reported on at time of shipment. 

Ibe forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


wil 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


Continuations 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Fifty Years as Specialists in the Literature of 
INDUSTRY ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY SCIENCE 
Is the Basis of 


Van Nostrand 


Service 


On Request from Librarians 


We will submit at intervals to suit their 
convenience carefully selected assortments of 
the new technical books of all publishers. 


We will compile lists of the best available 


books on special subjects, arrahged in what we 
deem the order of their importance. 


Our “Record of Scientific Literature” 
Issued Bi-Monthly Sent Free on Request 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
25 Park Place, New York 


Jewelry Making and Design 
By ROSE & CIRINO 
This large volume of four hundred and seventy- 
five pages contains chapters on every conceivable 
phase of jewelry making. It is simple, specific. 
dignified, beautifully gotten out and complete 
every way and appeals*not only to Craft Workers 
Designers and Manufacturers of Jewelry, but t 
sellers, buyers and wearers of jewelry and to al! 
lovers of beautiful books. 
475 pages. 600 illustrations. 13 full-page cclor 
plates. Bound in Art Buckram, printed in good 
type and on the best coated paper. 
Price $10.00 and cost of postage. 


METAL CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., Providence, R.I. 


Fobn Morton's Booksbop 
No. 1 DUKE ST., BRIGHTON, ENG. 
Issues frequent catalogues (| postiree on request) of books 
Rare, Gurious, Masonic X Miscellaneous 
Usually including a selection at 


2 BOB-A-NOB (Anglice 50c per volume) 


A list of your Special wants always welcome 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue 
NEW \YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 
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William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. ;°” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 


and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 


Ask for price list Pay us a visit 
QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazme te open flat. Will held one thick or a number of thin magarmes 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 

Ws. G. Jonnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Srr:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 

Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample tor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


arctaus 


TRONGEST WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE Qirest ver Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“‘Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) ost free. 


140 STRAND, W. C. and 43 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICORN and A. B.C. 


OOKS.—AI! out. of-print books supplied, no matter 


on what subject. Write us. We can get you any a) ag ag ay 
book ever published. Please state wants. When 9 ow 
in England call and see our 50,000 rare boosk. AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 
AH. Campbell A. C. 


Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE Art Museums and Public Libraries 
maintains a thoroughly equipped Library Depart- AT TENTION! 
ment. Write for our special Bargain Lists and We will buy all the duplicates of art books and 
«end us your “Book Wants.” We carry the | at pictures from any part of the country Many Art 
stock in New York of Second Hand Books and Pub Museums and Public Libraries have sold us thousands 
lisher’s Remainders. New Catalogues just issued. of their duplicates 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO 
82-384 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. Williams Building Reston. Mass 
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266. Forename entry—Popes, sovereigns, etc. This is a fac. 


simile of one of 


' Enter under their forenames sovereigns, ruling princes, popes, saints the s78 CATALOG. 


ING RULES ON 


and other persons known by their forenames only. In the case of persons CARES. tem ots. 
who lived before the year 1300, the presumption is that the forename, tion. 


rather than the by-name is to be the entry word. 
king of Great Britain 


Ex. Charles II, 
Albert I, prince of Monaco 


Pius II, pope 
Athanasius, Saint 
Giraldus Cambrensis 
Goeffrey of Monmouth 
Thomas the Rhymer 


See Popes, Sovereigns. 


Based on Cutter’s 
Rules for a diction. 
ary catalog, Simpli- 
fied library school 
rules and A. L. A. 
catalog rules. 


Although we had 
a perfectly huge 
edition printed, 
these rules are go- 
ing like hot cakes. 
How about YOUR 
set? 


Price, with guides, 
$4.35. Case, so cents. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Raffia Basketry as a Fine Art 
Ashley-—-$2.00 


Basketry in its highest development is de- 
scribed in the above. Beautiful colors and 
interesting designs are shown in the many illus- 
trations. Many copies sold in Camp Libraries 
or wherever Basketry is taught. 


For Sale by 


Mrs. Gertrude P. Ashley, Publisher 
DEERFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


The Christian Science Church 


WM. M. GOODWIN, Author and Publisher, 
District National Bank Bidg., 1406 G St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
31.50 met 
PRESS NOTICES. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD—This is a timely, impersonal, 
dispassionate, analytical unanswerable discussion ot 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the Christian 
Science Church. It overflows with facts which pro- 
vide the ground-work of the author’s incisive argument 
... and is as clear as sunshine and as irrefutable as 
the decalogue. 

THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER—The spirit in 
which his exposures of inconsistencies in the organiza- 
tion are made is very commendable, and adds merit 
and pungency to his arguments and forceful statements. 
It is the only book of its kind on the market as far 
as we have any knowledge. 


= 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


ing Ink 
Taurine Mucila 
Photo Mounter 
Drawing Board Paste 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill- wi inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
KS and — They will be a 
reve m to t 80 sw 

up, and withal efficient. 


At Dealers Generally : 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Library Department of Putnams 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 

All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


a, Putnams Library Department 


BOOKS) 
Just West of Sth Avenue 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 
our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from. coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS 


To aid the business man to select the best business books 


A 48 page booklist—envelope enclosure, size 3'+x6 inches)—listing and describing the 
leading books of all publishers in this field. A concise guide to new and important busi- 


ness literature. 


Edited by experts in Business Books 


Sold in imprint quantities at manufacturing cost 
R. R. BOWKER CO. PUBLISHERS 62 West 45th Street, New York 
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How to reduce the 
present high price for books P 


(set more service from them!! 


—. 


lf you send us your book orders with the general instruction to deal with them 
in the most economical manner, we will:— 

1. Supply in leather back binding books likely to have very much use. 

2. Reinforce in the original covers all books for which this resewed treatment 

would be best. 

3. Supply in their covers as published small books and any other books likely 

to give good enough service. 

Very much labor in the library would thus be saved, as only one handling 
is necessary in dealing with the two operations of purchase and binding, and the 
book gives so much more service as to make one book render the service of two 
books. This is as worth while doing as to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. 


Our estimate of what treatment is the best for a given hundred of ordinary 
fiction is that:— 
30 per cent are worth doing in Chivers’ leather binding. 
60 per cent should be supplied in publishers’ reinforced bindings. 
10 per cent are sufficiently well bound in their covers as supplied. 


If the book’s lasting popularity is assured it is better to buy it in Chivers’ leather 
binding. 
We will supply, so treated, a book published at $1.75, for $2.20. 


“ “ “ 2.00 9.45. 


Books supplied in our special reinforced method (publishers’ covers and 
Chivers’ hand-sewing) will probably give all the service which ay be required 


of them. 
We will supply, so treated, a book published at $1.75, for $1.75. 
‘ “ 1.90 “ 1.90. 
“ “ “ 2.00 2.00. 


The present high cost of books, binding, and library administration will thns 
be partially offset. 


We can supply in our bindings ANY book on the market. Send for our new 
lists of fiction and juveniles. 


Chivers Bookbinding Co. Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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